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Cuapter VIII. 


THE LION’S DEN. 


F every Englishman’s house is his castle, he certainly selects its 
donjon keep to live in himself. The squire’s justice-room, my lord’s 
library, the duke’s sanctum, is invariably the gloomiest apartment 
architectural science can devise ; and whether a man’s position obliges 
him to inhabit a shooting-box or a palace, he seems constrained to 
move his blotting-book, cigars, bootjack, and other comforts into some 
dismal hole, whence there is small temptation for any supernumerary 
guest to turn him out. Mr. Dennison was no exception to the rule. 
He read, wrote, smoked, slumbered, and indeed spent the greater part of 
his life in an apartment from which the builder’s design had excluded 
light and air with surprising ingenuity. It was a low, ill-constructed 
room, that seemed to be all corners, with a heavy ceiling and two 
narrow windows facing a dead wall. Furnished in unpretending style, 
‘with a knee-hole table, a worn leather sofa, a gun-rack, whip-stand, 
and weighing-machine, it was ornamented by a portrait of Daniel 
Lambert, a stuffed spaniel in a glass case, an ordnance map of the 
county, and a half-effaced print representing the meet of a pack of 
fox-hounds in the year 1750. A few shelves intended for books were 
laden with disused powder-horns, shot-pouches, and fishing-tackle, all 
out of repair; while the literary element, consisting of a ‘ Directory,’ 
a work on farriery, and an odd volume of a sporting novel, lay on the 
Writing-table. One article, however, most desirable in itself, and of 
daily use, I have omitted to mention. It was a deep, easy, and sleep- 
promoting arm-chair. Mr. Dennison, after a cold ride, to inspect 
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hospital accounts, or preside at poor-law boards, loved to lose himself 
in its embraces, and court those unacknowledged snatches of daylight 
slumber that always seem more enjoyable than the authorized oblivion 
of night. 

From these he was so often disturbed by Aunt Emily, who had no 
scruple in waking people up to their duty, that he compared himself 
to Baron Trenck—when, in the persecutions of a Prussian prison, that 
martyr learned to answer the sentries in his sleep. 

The old face seems very worn and weary, though calm and still, 
in its repose; the thin hair is very white against the black leather 
covering of the chair; but waking or sleeping, lips and brow wear 
the placid expression that is stamped by a good heart; and Uncle 
John, lying dead in his coffin, will look very much as he does now, at 
rest in his arm-chair. . 

It disturbs him but little that the door should be flung open, letting 
in a rush of cold air, answered like clock-werk by a puff of smoke 
down the chimney, and succeeded by the entrance of his wife, who, 
flouncing noisily into the room, sweeps sundry papers off the writing- — 
table with the swing of her skirts. He is used to such abrupt arrivals 
and departures, so he raises his sleepy eyes, and murmurs, “ Well, 
my dear, is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Tt is surprising to me,” says Aunt Emily in her harshest tones, 
“how you can snore there like a pig, Mr. Dennison, when you were 
in bed last night before twelve o'clock, and didn’t get up this morning 
till a quarter to nine. It can’t be good for you. It’s just the way 
poor Uncle Edward went off, and I suppose if anybody else told you it 
was unhealthy, you'd make an effort and discontinue the practice. But 
I may talk till I’m hoarse.” 

“Don’t do that, dear,” he answers; “I’m wide awake now. Is 
there anything amiss? Anything you want me to put right?” 

“ Fifty things,” is the ungracious reply. “ However, that is not 
the question. I’ve a piece of news—I dare say you won’t believe it— 
I think Laura has made a conquest. I think Algernon Lexley would 
propose to her if he had the chance.” 

“Really!” says he, trying to look more surprised than he feels. 
Uncle John, though long since impervious to the universal malady, 
has not forgotten its symptoms, but to admit that he suspected any- 
thing of the kind would be to lay himself open to reproach for not 
imparting so exciting a surmise. He contents himself, therefore, with 
another, “ Really!!” yet more suggestive of wonder than the first. 

“Mind, I only say I think it,’ continues Mrs. Dennison, look- 
ing exceedingly sagacious. “I can see as far as my neighbours, 
and I am confident he admires her. They are out walking together 
now, and I shouldn’t wonder the least if he proposed before they come 
home. She will consult me, of course. I don’t quite know what to 
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say. It would be a good thing for Laura, if it can be a good thing 
for a woman to be married.” « 

“And a bad thing for Lexley,” says Uncle John; “if it can bea 
bad thing for a man to be married.” 

“Oh! I know what you think,” continues his wife, irritably. “But 
I am considering my friend’s welfare, here and hereafter. What's his 
living worth ?” 

Mr. Dennison pondered. ‘“ Perpetual curacy, my dear,” he answered, 
“not a living, more’s the pity. It may bring him in three hundred 
a year at the outside. He has some private fortune, I know; but still 
he is hardly what you ladies call a good match. Hadn’t they better 
put it off, and see what turns up?” 

“ You always say that, when people are going to be married,” replied 
his wife, in high scorn. “You never seem to think it can answer, 
though I’m sure in your own case it has been the saving of you. If it 
hadn’t been for me—managing, scheming, toiling like a slave—you’d 
have been ruined years ago; and in your grave too, I firmly believe. 
But it’s no use looking for gratitude from a man!” 

“My dear, I’m sure you've done admirably,” answered placable 
Uncle John; “ but as Lexley, who is a well-principled fellow, does not 
think of proposing to you, it seems that we are travelling out of the 
record—what our friend Foster would call, getting off the line. By- 
the-by, Emily, have you ordered a room for young Maxwell ?” 

“Of course I have. Didn’t you tell me he was coming? It would 
be a good thing for Laura, no doubt,” continued Mrs. Dennison, 
reverting to the engrossing topic. “She has no friends, no expecta- 
tions, not a farthing of her own; and her good looks are fading every 
day. I really believe she couldn’t do better. And as for him ”—— 

“ As for him,” repeated Uncle John, “ it’s not quite so clear a case. 
She’s a wonderful musician, no doubt; has a handsome face, a fine 
figure, and is always beautifully dressed; but do you consider she’s 
the sort of person to make a good clergyman’s wife ?” 

Now Mrs. Dennison was a shrewd woman enough, and this was 
exactly the point she had been debating in her own mind ever since 
the idea entered her head that it would be a capital thing for Laura 
if she could effect 2 match with the tall young parson. She was not 
without scruples, and although dissatisfied, as most women are, with 
the number she had drawn in the matrimonial lottery, entertained, in 
common with her sex, an exaggerated idea of the happiness enjoyed, 
through that institution, by those who were more fortunate than her- 
self. She felt, and indeed proclaimed, that it was a great responsibility 
to bring people together with a view to coupling them for life; always 
declaring she was the last person in the world to interfere in such 
matters, and had made it a rule, since she was a girl, to “ wash her 
hands,” as she expressed it, “of the whole concern.” 
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Whatever doubts she entertained as to its wisdom were at once dis- 
pelled by her husband’s apparent disinclination to her plan. It only 
required a little opposition to decide Aunt Emily on persevering in 
any line of conduct she had once commenced, and Uncle John was 
neither irritated nor surprised when, after a minute’s silence, she 
walked to the grate, stirred the fire with considerable vehemence, and 
thus delivered her verdict : 

“T think it would be for the happiness of both. If my opinion is 
asked, I shall say so openly. It’s my firm belief marriages are made 
in heaven. You needn't laugh, Mr. Dennison, though I dare say you 
consider the whole thing is a trial, rather than a blessing !” 

“ My dear, I never said so!” protested Uncle John, wondering at 
the sagacity that had thus fathomed his sentiments and the eloquence 
that could express them in so concise a form of speech. 

“Very well, then, that's settled;” continued Mrs. Dennison. 
“ Now, about the upper housemaid. I’ve paid her wages to the 8th— 
that’s her month you know—with her fare, third class, back to 
London... And do you choose to have the furniture cleaned in the 
pink dressing-room? It’s like a pigsty at this moment.” 

“My dear, you manage these things,” replied her husband, who 
was getting sleepy again. “I don’t think I ever saw the upper 
housemaid — thank goodness none of them come in here —and I 
haven't set foot in the pink dressing-room for thirty years; whatever 
you settle I am sure to think right.” 

“ Yes, but you ought to know,” she replied; “I can’t imagine how 
you spend your time down here. Younever look into the tradesmen’s 
bills, nor the house accounts, nor anything but that plan for en- 
larging Middleton Hospital, and those rubbishing letters from your 
agent. Well, I suppose, as the song says, ‘Women must work.” 

“And men must sleep,” he added, good-humouredly, though the 
accusation of idleness was somewhat hard on Uncle John, than whom 
nobody could toil more indefatigably at county business nor take 
more trouble to promote the welfare of his labourers, tenantry, and 
neighbours. 

“Hush!” exclaimed Aunt Emily, setting down the poker with 
vigour that brought tongs and fire-shovel clanging into the fender. 

“That's Mr. Lexley’s foot in the passage. I’ve a deal more to 
say. It will do another time. Mind, I think it an excellent 
plan,” and out she sailed with a gracious smile, somewhat thrown 
away on the visitor, whose preoccupation was very apparent as he 
came in. 

“JT walked over again to-day,” he began, “to see you about that 
road-rate; something has happened since to put it all out of my 
head. Mr. Dennison, I want to speak to you on a very serious 
matter—of course in the strictest confidence.” 
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“My dear fellow,” replied Uncle J ohn, “nothing can be of a very 
serious matter when a man is under thirty. But let us do one 
thing at a time. You will find the estimate for your road-rate on 
that writing-table, unless Mrs. Dennison has swept it into the fire 
with her dress. Put it in your pocket, and take it home. I copied 
it out on purpose. Now, is this a long story you have to tell ?” 

Mr. Dennison had the knack of putting people at their ease. 
He entered into their feelings from sheer kindness of disposition, and 
was a living instance of Count d’Orsay’s famous maxim that “A good 
heart is good manners ready made.” 

“There is much to explain,” said Lexley, brightening. “But I 
will make it as short as I can.” 

“ All right,” answered his host, proceeding to light a cigar with 
great deliberation. “I always listen best when I smoke. Now, fire 
away !” 

Then Lexley, with less circumlocution than might have been 
expected from the style of his sermons, informed his host how, since 
he had met a certain lady at the Priors, he had formed for himself an 
ideal of domestic happiness that never entered his head before; how 
he had considered the subject in all its bearings as a man and a 
clergyman ; how he had come to the decision that Miss Blair was the 
only woman on earth who could make him happy; and how, not half 
an hour ago, he had taken the fatal plunge and asked her to be 
his wife. “It was an anxious moment,” he concluded, “and I own I 
trembled for her answer.” 

“T never did it but once,” said Uncle John, “and if I remember 
right, I was in a horrible funk too.” 

“She is an angel,” exclaimed the clergyman. ‘‘ She—she accepted 
me under certain conditions. But first she told me the sad history 
of her life. She’s a widow, Mr. Dennison. She has been married 
before.” 

“That’s rather an advantage,” observed the other, between the 
whiffs of his cigar. “She won't expect you to be much better than 
the rest of mankind, and will be less disappointed than a girl.” 

“She has gone through a deal of trouble,” continued the lover, 
“and I only pray that I may be able to make up to her for the 
hardships of her past life. Do you know what her husband was ?” 

“T know a great many things,” answered his host, “that I say 
nothing about. Her husband was a good-looking scamp named 
Delancy, who began life as a clerk in an insurance office, turned 
billiard-marker, blackleg, sharper all round, and so set up for a 
gentleman. In this last capacity he robbed Percy Mortimer of seven 
hundred pounds at a sitting at Rio Janeiro. Percy took a great 
fancy to him, and says he is the cleverest scoundrel he ever knew. 
What has become of him ?” 
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‘ Lexley looked up alarmed. 

“Isn't he dead? He was murdered by pirates somewhere in the 
West Indies.” 

“Then I am sorry piracy is a capital offence. Go on.” 

“Since his death she has been supporting herself by giving music 
lessons at eighteen-pence an hour. I cannot bear to think of it. 
Then Mrs. Dennison”—here Lexley, remembering why Mrs. Den- 
nison took a fancy to her, blundered somewhat in his narrative— 
“ Mrs. Dennison, who is kindness itself, gave her a home, and her lot 
has been comparatively a bright one since. After such a past, Mr. 
Dennison, do you think she would find it very hard to settle down as 
a country parson’s wife ?” 

“ Before I answer, let me ask you one question. Are you in love 
with this woman? I mean really in love as people are in a book ?” 

“T would lay down my life for her this moment. I worship the 
very ground she walks on.” 

“And you have known her just a fortnight! Truly, my dear 
Lexley, as old Chaucer says, ‘the wisest clerks are not the wisest 
men.’ ” 

“T admit that it sounds hasty, boyish, romantic, idiotic, if you 
like,” continued the clergyman; “but I am not the first man, nor 
shall I be the last, who has shut his eyes tight, put his hand in 
the lucky bag and drawn out a prize. It is at Miss Blair’s own 
desire that I have come to consult you. She will not marry me 
without your consent, your approval, and will abide ‘by your decision 
as to the wisdom of the step for my sake, not her own.” 

Fast and thick came the puffs of Uncle John’s cigar, till they 
hung in clouds about his venerable head. After some minutes’ pause 
he waved them away with his hand, and then the oracle spoke out— 

“Were you asking me for advice as to marriage in the abstract, I 
should say, ‘My good fellow, wait and see what turns up. Early 
marriages are apt to end in disappointment, that sometimes degene- 
rates into disgust. Later in life people expect very little, and have 
learned to content themselves with less.’ But if you really have set 
your heart so entirely on this particular lady, who, I grant you, is 
very handsome and fascinating, why I suppose you must go through 
the mill—I don’t think anything else will cure you, and I congratulate 
you with all my heart. There is but one bit of advice I can give. 
Don’t start with too exalted an idea of your goddess. She must 
come down from her pedestal sometimes. You wouldn’t be so fond of 
her if she wasn’t a woman, and being a woman you shouldn’t think 
the worse of her that she has women’s ways and women’s weak- 
nesses. When she does not agree with you, don’t be provoked with 
her, because she is your wife; but listen to her courteously, though 
she is talking nonsense, as you would to any other lady. If you 
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can manage her at all, it will be through her affections, not through 
her sagacity nor her self-interest; and, above all, never attempt to 
reason with her as you would with a man!” 

“You are a kind friend, Mr. Dennison,” said the other, “and 
I thank you from my heart. I will follow your advice to the 
letter.” 

“T am sure you will,” answered Uncle John, “as it tallies with 
your own inclinations. Now you had better go and ask the ladies to 
give you a cup of tea; they can’t know you are an engaged man yet, 
and will be glad to see you in the drawing-room.” 

So Lexley, hoping for one more glimpse of his idol, traversed a 
dark passage and a red-baize door into the hall, where he paused, felt 
his whiskers, and shook himself together a little before entering the 
blue drawing-room. 

Since his accident, this apartment had been entirely given over to 
‘Percy Mortimer. Yet, moved by his piteous entreaties, it had come 
to be an established custom for the ladies to assemble there at tea- 
time. Though the hum of laughter and conversation came from 
within, Lexley felt when he opened the door, that to him the blue 
drawing-room was a blank. 

Annie Dennison sat near Mr. Mortimer’s sofa filling the cups and 
talking volubly. Her aunt, knitting in an arm-chair, seemed in high 
good-humour. ‘The invalid, lying back on his sofa, looked, as usual, 
sleek, imperturbable, satisfied with the world in general and with 
Perey Mortimer in particular. To Lexley he had never before 
seemed so interesting, for did not somebody’s husband win seven 
hundred of him (however unfairly) at Rio Janeiro ? 

With one despairing glance round the room, he satisfied himself of 
her absence. He satisfied himself of something else too! Though 
he could not have explained why, he felt sure that he had been 
watched—suspected—found out. 

There was a cordiality like that of a mother-in-law in Aunt Emily's 
welcome. Annie shot at him admiring glances of mingled mirth and 
approval, while Percy Mortimer’s manner denoted a degree of interest 
and even commiseration as touching as it was unusual; were further 
evidence required it was furnished by Aunt Emily’s reproving frown 
when Annie offered the young clergyman tea, with this pert 
observation : 

“You must want it sadly after your walk. Laura is so tired she 
has sent for hers upstairs.” 

Poor Lexley’s vonfusion was painfully apparent, and Percy Morti- 
mer came to the rescue. As a rule, a man dislikes seeing another 
man subjected to slow torture. 

“Shall you foot it all the way back?” said he heartily. “How a 
fellow envies you who has but one leg to stand on. If you'll make 
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the match I'll back you to do a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours !” 

How this sporting. proposal would have been answered, and whether 
in his agitation the clergyman might not have rushed wildly into this 
or any other wager of a like nature, can never now be known, for even 
while Mortimer spoke the tingling of the door-bell vibrated through 
the house, dogs barked, voices were heard in the hall, and an arrival, 
accompanied by a draught of cold air from without, was ushered into 
the drawing-room. 

“Why it’s Mr. Maxwell!” said Aunt Emily. The observant ear 
would have detected in her tone a certain austere gratification, as of 
one whose prophecies, wasted on unbelieving ears, had been triumph- 
antly fulfilled. 

‘Why it’s Mr. Maxwell!” echoed Annie, and in her voice lurked a 
subdued and tender welcome, not without something of reproach that 
seemed to murmur, “Too late ; you ought to have been here yesterday 
or the day before.” 

“ Why it’s Maxwell !” repeated Mortimer, from the sofa; and had 
the usages of society admitted of his speaking his sentiments aloud, he 
would have added, “I’m always pleased to see you, old fellow ; but I 
should have been better pleased if you had staid away. Why the 
deuce have you come back now ?” 

Why the deuce had he? It was the question he asked himself all 
the way down in the train, all the way from the station in his fly, 
though he knew the answer quite well, and read it besides in Annie's 
dark eyes the moment he entered the drawing-room. They had 
haunted him a good deal in London during the last ten days, floating 
about over précis and protocols in his office, getting between his vision 
and the queen of trumps at the Turf Club, gazing at him through the 
ranks of dancers and over the heads of chaperons on staircases and in 
ball-rooms, crowded even now on the wintry side of Easter; once, 
seen as in a dream dimmed with such sad and sweet reproach that 
he rose prematurely to go home from a noisy supper-party to which he 
had better never have sat down. He must take one more look at 
them, he told himself, if only to be satisfied they were less dangerous 
in reality than imagination. He had been invited to come back to the 
Priors and have another ride on Barmecide. It would seem rude not 
to go, and unkind besides towards Percy, about whom he was eaceed- 
ingly anxious, so he asked his chief for a couple of days’ leave, took his 
railway ticket, telegraphed for a fly, and here he was! Shaking hands 
with Miss Dennison, he felt’ the dark eyes were deadlier than ever at 
close quarters, and that perhaps he had better have staid away. - 

She seemed to have lost her tongue. Aunt Emily was buried in 
thought, musing indeed on the probability that her new housemaid 
had forgotten to light a fire in Mr. Maxwell’s room ; Horace, himself, 
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usually so glib and debonair, could think of nothing to say, and was 
really grateful to Mortimer for an opportunity of answering the 
established question— 

“Have you brought an evening paper? Is there any news in 
London ?” 

None whatever, of course. Then out came the usual budget. Ministers 
had a squeak for it last night on the Tramways and Traffic Bill; Lord 
St. Lukes, commonly called “the Silent Friend,” had made a capital 
speech ; Miss Myrtle’s marriage was off (this from the best authority) ; 
the foreign horse was safe to win the Two Thousand ; the Duke's inte- 
rest had failed to carry the Buttermouth election, and the Duchess 
was furious ; a Frenchman was advertised to start for America in a 
balloon ; and the Quorn had had a good run from John-o-Gaunt. He 
had told them everything and there was the Globe. 

Mortimer made a dash at the paper, and Horace, drawing near 
Miss Dennison, asked after his friend Lexley, as an excuse for some- 
thing to say. 

“Mr. Lexley!” repeated Annie, looking round. “ Why he was in 
the room a minute ago. I do think you have told us very little news, 
Mr. Maxwell, considering you were so long away. We're quiet people 
enough in the country, but we don’t altogether go to sleep, even here. 
{ shouldn’t wonder if we too had something interesting to communi- 
cate before this time to-morrow.” 

“Annie, Annie!” exclaimed Aunt Emily, in tones of stern reproof, 
but Annie, nothing daunted, prattled on : 

“Don’t you miss anybody, Mr. Maxwell? Has a week of London 
made you so worldly that you cannot remember each individual com- 
posing our humble family circle? Probably some new fellow-traveller 
has put her out of your head, but you have never asked after Miss 
Blair.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Miss Blair,” said he. “ Ihope she’s quite well.” 

“She was, to-day, at luncheon-time,” replied Annie. “How she 
will feel to-morrow at breakfast when she has been made acquainted 
with your neglect, I will not take upon me to say, unless, indeed, she 
has found other consolations, other ” 

“ Annie, it’s time to dress,” interrupted her aunt, rising in majestic 
displeasure. “Mr. Maxwell, be good enough to ring the bell. I've 
put you in your old room, and we dine at a quarter before eight. 

As the door closed on the ladies, Horace drew to his friend’s sofa. 
“ How’s the leg, old fellow?” said he. “ And what’s all this about our 
handsome friend, Miss Blair ?” 

Mortimer twisted amongst his cushions while he replied : 

“T can’t help thinking there’s something up between her and the 
parson, they’ve been for a long walk together this afternoon, and 
Lexley bolted directly you came in.” 
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Carter IX. 
SOUVENT FEMME VARIE. 


AvaiLinG himself of his familiarity with its passages and back settle- 
ments, Lexley had indeed effected his escape from the Priors at the 
moment of his friend’s arrival, seen only by a scullery-maid. As he 
glided past the glowing regions of the kitchen into the outer air, that 
imaginative damsel, always on the watch for ghosts, relieved her 
nerves by a little scream, when his tall figure disappeared into the 
night, but he had otherwise no reason to be dissatisfied with the skill 
and secrecy of his retreat. Passing in front of the house, he paused 
to look steadfastly on one of the many windows of the upper storey 
through which lights could be seen burning, then with a blessing on 
his lips and a strange wild rapture in his heart, dashed across the 
park on his homeward journey. 

In that room, he told himself, as his long bounding strides took him 
further and further from the shrine of his divinity, dwelt the paragon 
to whom henceforth his whole life should be devoted. 

Through that room he pictured her moving to and fro in the majesty 
of a beauty that all the jewels of the East would be powerless to 
enhance, thinking surely of him! However bitter may have been 
our experience, by whatever training our passions have been subdued, 
the heart will judge another's feelings by its own. She had almost 
promised, nay, subject to Uncle John’s approval, she had quite pro- 
mised, to be his wife; she must be meditating -now on that future to 
which she was pledged, and recalling more than kindly the words of 
him who would give his life for one loving look, one bright con- 
fiding smile. 

“Perhaps she sees me now,” thought Lexley, walking over five 
miles an hour in his excitement, “as clearly as I see her. Perhaps 
at this very moment she is telling herself that it is worth something 
to be offered such blind and trusting devotion as mine. ‘ You do love 
me, I think,’ she said, in those clear sweet tones that are like music 
from heaven. Ido,I do! My darling, how I wish I could be with 
you this very moment. I believe I should never have the heart to 
leave you again !” 

Was she thinking of him? We can go into Miss Blair's room if 
we like, and see what she is about. 

She has dressed for dinner more carefully than ever, and cannot but 
admit that the result of her toilet is very satisfactory and effective. 
With most women such a consciousness would afford at least an agree- 
able sensation, but Miss Blair looks in the glass and mutters audibly, 
“ You fool! how you have thrown yourself away!” Then she moves 
the candles to a writing-table, sits carefully down so as not to crease 
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her dress, and unlocks a brass-bound desk that seems to have seen no 
little service. 

Out they come, tumbling on the blotting-book, a dozen photographs 
at least, and she scans them, one after another, with a bitter smile, 
as if in scorn of her admirers no less than of herself. To three she 
accords a grave and sad attention. The first is a young handsome 
man in the uniform of the Austrian cavalry. “Poor Ernest!” she 
murmurs, “I do believe you cared for me. That was a foolish duel, 
too. And how could you expect it would lead to anything but my 
deciding never to see you again? It was only humanity on my part, 
for I could not have loved you, with that dear silly face ; but you were 
a kind-hearted affectionate boy, and I am sorry I made you so un- 
happy. Yes, I shall keep yours.” 

Then she draws a second from its envelope with real concern. 
This is a stout, uninteresting personage, wearing a furred coat, with a 
foreign order as broad as an insurance plate on its breast. There is 
something coarse and sensual about his lips and nostrils, ‘his eyes are 
heavy, and his mouth is large; but the man looks well-to-do and 
prosperous, even in a photograph. 

“Ah!” she says, shaking her head mournfully. “ You were the 
great mistake of my life. But I couldn’t—I couldn’t—I don’t think 
I could, even now. And yet what a position! What wealth! What 
diamonds! What carriages and horses! What luxury! The place 
in Moldavia was fit for an empress. Then, obstinate, pig-headed as 
you were, I could lead you with a thread. Everybody urged me to 
it—even Delancy. The heartless villain! And a divorce is so easy to 
get in that country. I shall never forget the day you asked me, nor 
the Grand Duchess’s face when she sent for you from the Englinder- 
inn’s side—the Englinderinn, indeed! How angry she was, and you, 
too, when you came back and found the Grand Duke himself had 
taken your place. You lost your temper then, and made your strange 
and startling proposal. How clumsily and ungraciously you did it! 
But I ought to have accepted. I should have been a great lady now; 
very rich, and very—no, not happy; very much disgusted, I expect. 
Still, I should have advised any one else to do it in my place. I 
wonder whether I was a good woman to say ‘No,’ or only a great 
fool! I scarcely knew which, even when I saw you driving that 
hideous little princess about Bucharest ; but she led you the life of a 
dog, and ran away with a Belgian. That's one comfort. Well, in 
my whole experience of mankind, you were most unlike the rest of 
the world ; and if all my other photographs must be swept into the 
fire, were it only as a matter of curiosity, I should keep you.” 

So the likeness goes back into its cover, and she draws out another, 
of which the lineaments seem blurred and indistinct, for all the scorn 
has faded from her face, and she sees it through a mist of tears. 
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“Oh, my darling—my darling!” she whispers, “if I had but met 
you sooner, how different life would have been! What a dream it is 
now, that island in the Greek sea, and the bench beneath the cedars, 
and those long Italian lessons, with your dark eyes looking into mine. 
Was ever language so sweet, or spoken by so sweet a voice? All 
women loved you, and no wonder ; but none, I think, so well as I did. 
And I never told you—never. But you were sure of it, my own! Sure 
as I was that you cared for me. Shall I ever forget your look when 
my husband, shuffling his cards, with that hateful laugh, said, ‘ Laura, 
you have a good head, but no heart.’ You knew me better, and 
trusted me, even as I trusted you. And now, to think of that brave, 
beautiful face sleeping forty fathoms deep in the blue Mediterranean ! 
and I shall never, never see it again! Oh, Victor! I wish I was with 
you there—at rest for ever, by your side.” 

Here Miss Blair, breaking down entirely, buries her face in her 
shapely hands, and cries quietly for a few seconds, till she remembers 
that her eyes will be red, and that Mr. Maxwell will probably sit 
opposite to her at dinner. 

She knows, or rather guesses, that he has arrived, having already 
referred more than once to ‘ Bradshaw’s Railway Guide’ in the library, 
and calculating the hour at which the train is due, with the distance 
by road from the station, is satisfied that the bustle she has overheard 
in the hall can only have been created by the expected traveller from 
London. 

So she bathes her eyes in cold water till all trace of tears has been 
removed, and setting aside the three reserved photographs, locks them 
carefully away in her desk. Then, sweeping the others together in a 
heap, puts them all on the fire, to be held down with the poker till 
they are consumed. It seems to her that by this holocaust she has 
done full justice to the man who so lately asked her to be his wife; 
and having thus liberated herself, as it were, from quarantine, that 
she is entitled to start on a fresh cruise with a clean bill of health 
and a roving commission once more. 

“But I must make up my mind to-night,” she thinks, while finally 
arming herself with fan, gloves and pocket handkerchief. “What a 
fool I am not to have made it up this afternoon. Has he not offered 
me the very thing I want ? A home, where I can be safe and at rest. 
How often I have longed for just such a lot as this! A life of peace 
and quiet and security, with a good man that one wasn’t too fond of, 
to provide for and take care of one. There is no fear of my being too 
fond of Mr. Lexley, and yet I like him well enough in a cold, rational 
way. After all, he is by no means ugly when he gets excited ; and 
there is something very manly in his voice and bearing when called 
upon to exert himself that makes me feel I could trust him, and per- 
haps after a time get as fond of him as my nature will allow. We 
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should live down here, I suppose, in a pretty little house with roses at 
the windows, and I would drive a basket carriage about amongst his 
poor people, order his dinner, mend his gloves, look after his comforts, 
and make my husband thoroughly happy. My husband! How odd 
to associate that word with anything but a shudder of fear, contempt, 
and disgust. He certainly cares for me horribly! Quite as much as 
any of the others did. And I—oh! I must have something to love. 
I am so lonely; and when my pride breaks down, I feel as if I should 
like to die. He would be very good to me, I think, very gentle and 
forbearing. I should tell him everything—everything—my whole 
history from beginning to end. I am glad I was so honest to-day ; it 
will make it all the easier. And he will put his strong arm round me 
and call me ‘Laura,’ as Victor did. Oh! why has this man come 
back from London to spoil it all? and why has he got that haunting 
pleading look of Victor in his eyes *” 

Who would bave thought the beautiful woman who swept into the 
drawing-room five minutes afterwards, cold as marble and stately as a 
queen, could have hidden all these passions, feelings, and memories 
beneath that calm, courteous manner—that gracious, dignified bearing ? 
And was it not as well that Lexley, halfway home by this time, had 
been debarred by the laws of material nature from assisting at a toilet 
that could call forth so many painful and conflicting emotions? 

It was worthy of remark, that even Aunt Emily, whose want of 
tact was proverbial, did not congratulate Miss Blair on the result of 
her afternoon’s expedition, though satisfied that her own anticipations 
had certainly been realised. Nor did Annie Dennison venture on any 
more direct impertinence than a hope “ Miss Blair’s walk had not tired 
her too much to play to-night, even for so small an audience.” But 
Uncle John, who took her in to dinner, gave her arm just such a gentle 
pressure as assured her of his secrecy and support, whatever course 
she might think proper to pursue. 

“How kind you always are!” she whispered ; and, strange to say, 
could not trust her voice to add another syllable. 

It was but a small party, very different from that which had 
gathered round the same table the night before the memorable run 
from Plumpton Oziers. Horace Maxwell sat by the side of Annie, 
and opposite Miss Blair. The former was silent and preoccupied. 
Horace thought, like a fool, she had left her heart on the invalid’s 
sofa in the next room. Miss Blair never talked much, but she asked 
him a few questions across the table, for the pleasure of meeting his 
glance when he replied. The dark eyes reminded her more than ever 
of poor Victor ; and the difficulty of making up her mind for to-morrow 
only increased as the evening wore on. 

Matters were still worse when coffee was brought into the drawing- 
rom. Aunt Emily, who wrote her letters at all sorts of inconvenient 
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hours, was scribbling assiduously in her own corner ; Annie, with the 
awkwardness of inexperience, had got wedged into a chair behind 
Mortimer’s sofa, from which she dared not extricate herself under 
Maxwell's eye, lest he should think she wanted to be near him—an 
idea that would have made him supremely happy, as perhaps she sus- 
pected; and yet, wishing heartily to do this very thing, she would 
rather have put her hand in the fire than have done it. Uncle John 
had wrapped himself in the folds of a county paper. Miss Blair and 
Maxwell were fairly thrown on their own resources for companionship 
and amusement. 

He proposed a game at billiards in the next room, chiefly, I am 
bound to say, out of pique, and watching Miss Dennison the while. 
Annie neither lifted her eyes nor turned her head ; and Horace stalked 
off to the billiard table, smothering in a careless laugh certain twinges 
of jealousy caused by the young lady’s untiring devotion to her patient. 
No sooner were the billiard players out of hearing, however, than she 
relieved her mind by an audible “ Well, I do think!” which caused 
Uncle John to look up from his newspaper, and Percy Mortimer to 
laugh. 

Miss Blair was not very expert with a cue. Restless Horace soon 
wished himself back again, but he had brought her here, and was 
bound to play out the game. 

She strung to begin—won, and put her ball in balk. 

“Ts not Mr. Lexley a great friend of yours?” she asked, while 
Horace, with brilliant execution, attempted an amganiite stroke—and 
failed. 

“Very,” he replied, carelessly. “ Best fellow in the world, Lexley. 
We were boys together. Why isn’t he here ?” 

“Don’t you know? Now tell the truth, Mr. Maxwell. Don’t you 
really know ?—(Can I make a cannon off the red ?)—I am glad he is 
a friend of yours. I’ve a great mind to tell you something.” 

“Do,” said Horace, who thought he heard a move in the next room, 
and fixed his attention with difficulty on the matter in hand. “I'm 
dying to know everything.” 

“T dike him to have nice friends. That is the reason. Now can't 
you guess ?” 

He looked up, suddenly enlightened. “Do you mean that he’s 
going to be married, Miss Blair? Dear old fellow! I wish him joy 
with all my heart.” 

He not you! Then it was the friend who at once excited his in- 
terest, not the woman thus removed for ever out of reach. The frank 
and hearty tone declared his sentiments too clearly. She could have 
struck him with her cue. 

“ And won’t you wish me joy, Mr. Maxwell ?” she asked, making an 
egregious miss that left a powdering of chalk on the cloth, “Am I 
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to count for nothing in an arrangement, which at least could not well 
take place without my consent ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Horace, with the readiness of a man of the 
world towards a woman whom he does not love. “I congratulate my 
friend because he has drawn a prize. I do not congratulate ou, be- 
cause you could marry anybody you choose. Only I think you have 
made a good choice.” 

She swept him a scornful courtesy, passing round the table for her 
next stroke, and though she looked very proud and handsome while 
she played it, Horace could not repress a little shudder of commisera- 
tion, and a hope that his friend Lexley had not got a handful. 

“Tt’s quite true,” she resumed.—‘ How badly I’m playing to- 
night !—Everybody will know all about it to-morrow, so I tell you 
of it in confidence now. Mr. Lexley this afternoon did me the great 
honour of asking me to be his wife.” 

He was sprawling over the table for a losing hazard, and she 
watched him narrowly while she spoke. Not a quiver of lip or eyelid 
. betrayed the slightest emotion, nor did his cue deviate one hair’s- 
breadth from its aim. 

“That’s five,” said he, taking the balls out of their respective 
pockets and playing again, before he reverted to the previous question. 
“He's a plucky fellow, Lexley ; and nobody can wish him more success 
than I do.” 

“Did it require such courage, then ?” she asked, with one of her 
smiles. ‘Should you—I mean should any man, hesitate on the brink, 
when a bold plunge lets him know at once whether he is to sink or 
swim? If people won't ask, how are other people to guess what 
they want? I have told you Mr. Lexley did ask. I haven't told 
you whether other people accepted him.” 

This was the crucial test—now or never. Surely if he cared for 
her the cue would be dropped, and the player, metaphorically if not 
literally, at her feet. She watched him narrowly, and thinking it 
all over afterwards, could not but admit there was something of relief 
mingled .with her disappointment when, feeling quietly under the 
table for chalk, he observed, with as little discomposure as if she had 
been his grandmother : 

“But you will, Miss Blair. He’s a dear, good fellow. He'd make 
a capital husband, and it knocks a man out of time altogether to be 
thrown over in a thing of this kind.” 

“ You speak feelingly, Mr. Maxwell,” she answered, with almirable 
self-possession. “ Has it ever happened to yourself ?” 

“Often,” he said; “and I don’t like it at all. It seems to be 
my fate to originate ‘ rejected addresses.’ I have made up my mind 
never to try again till I am quite sure.” 

But though he laughed. his heart was aching, because of the dark 
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eyes in the next room, belonging to the only woman he had ever seen, 
whom he wished in real earnest to make his wife. 

She played her last card now, quietly and deliberately, like a true 
gambler. 

“ And if you were quite sure,” she said, bending over the table to 
hide a blush, “ would that encourage you to begin, or would the lady 
have to tell it you herself in so many words ?” 

Even now he could not, or would not, understand. Her whole 
future as the clergyman’s wife seemed to shape itself definitely, while 
he struck the butt-end of his cue on the floor, and exclaimed, in that 
frank tone of friendship no woman ever mistakes for love : 

“Miss Blair, you're a witch! You have found me out, I do believe. 
Listen, now. Confidence for confidence. Do you remember that day 
at dinner, when you were kind enough to show such perfect faith in 
my honour and discretion ?” 

“T trusted you implicitly then, just as I trust you now,” she 
answered, and at that moment the door opened to admit the graceful 
head of Miss Dennison, who had been despatched by her aunt to 
know if she should send the billiard players some tea. 

“Oh, I beg your. pardon,” said Annie, stung by the last sentence, 
which she overheard, and on which she put her own construction, 
while she affected to withdraw, as if unwilling to break in on a lover's 
téte-a-téte. ‘It was only to tell you tea is ready. Never mind; I 
dare say you are amusing yourselves very pleasantly here.” 

“ Don’t go, Miss Dennison,” gasped Horace, wishing his handsome 
antagonist at the bottom of the sea. ‘ 

But Annie was hurt and implacable. ‘I hate being in the way,” 
said she with a little forced laugh and a quiver of her lip. “I don’t 
care much for billiards myself. Please go on, and don’t mind me.” 

But Miss Blair was already in the drawing-room. “I shall not play 
any more,” said she, passing haughtily through the doorway. “Mr. 
Maxwell has beaten me a love-game !” 


CuapTer X. 
FOL QUI s’Y FIE. 


Maxwett had better have staid away. He felt this in spite of his 
host’s hospitable welcome, reiterated when they found themselves 
together in the smoking-room, where Uncle John loved to betake 
himself if the ladies did not go to bed too late. In spite of Aunt 
Emily’s gracious reception, of his friend’s improving health, of Miss 
Blair’s unconcealed partiality, nay, of Annie Dennison’s dark, soft, 
shining eyes—even the temptation of another mount on Barmecide 
failed to satisfy him that he had been wise in coming down so readily 
from London. 
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“T wish there was any hunting for you to-morrow,” said his host, 
while they arranged themselves comfortably over a blazing fire. 
“But it’s not Foster’s day, and the Duke is too far off—three-and- 
twenty miles at least, and a bad place when you get there. How- 
ever, you'll be in the Middleton country the day after. I hope you 
may have as good a run as last time, and that Barmecide won't put 
you down again. To-morrow is my day for Petty Sessions too, so 
you must make it out with the ladies as well as you can. You fellows 
at the Foreign Office are great in that line, I know.” 

“What is your honest opinion, Mr. Dennison?” asked Horace, 
stretching himself luxuriously in the warmth. “Don’t you think, 
altogether, women are rather a mistake ?” 

“ How should we get on without them ?” said Uncle John, smoking 
neditatively. ‘They certainly do prevent our sitting too long after 
dinner, and in married life no doubt they make one get up in the 
morning. ‘No, I shouldn’t say they were a mistake, though on certain 
points they would bear modification.” 

“All the jolliest fellows 1 know are bachelors,” affirmed Horace, 
who at that moment desired but one thing on earth—the privilege of 
surrendering his liberty to the woman he was angry with, because he 
loved her. 

“T doubt it,’ said Uncle John. “I have often considered the 
subject, and always arrived at the opposite conclusion. A bachelor 
does what he likes, and though it sounds a paradox, no man who does 
. What he likes is really happy.” 

“And yet if you reflect upon it,” argued Horace, “two-thirds of 
the sorrows and half the discomforts of life originate with women. 
You see a young fellow going to the bad, taking to play, or brandy- 
and-water ; ten to one there is a woman in the case. He has been 
thrown over, and revenges himself ov himself; or he has failed to 
awaken an interest, and thinks, with some justice, that the bigger fool 
he makes of himself, the better she will like him. You observe a 
jolly, cheerful old gentleman grown suddenly crusty, contradictory, 
and cantankerous. If you take the trouble to inquire you will pro- 
bably find that his wife is going to make him do something he cor- 
dially hates, with a sublime disregard for her husband’s comfort, as 
compared with her duties to society and position before the world. I 
declare I think if there were no women, we should be supremely happy, 
as there is no doubt we should be exceedingly good.” 

“We should be exceedingly selfish,” replied his host; “a failing 
there is no fear a man will acquire whose Jot is cast with the opposite 
sex. They take care of that. In all the trifles of life they consult 
their own wishes and convenience, irrespective of time, weather, 
argument, objection, natural obstacles, and physical impossibilities ; 
but I am bound to say that when you put them on their mettle, and 
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demand of them a great sacrifice, they are far more ready to offer it 
than you can be to accept.” 

“ Only one’s life is not made up of great sacrifices,” argued Maxwell. 
“And every day comfort has much more to do with’ happiness than 
occasional self-denial. Nothing can repay a fellow for having to put 
on a pair of tight boots every time he gets out of bed.” 

Uncle John, who knew where his own shoe pinched, could not but 
admit the force of this illustration. He stuck to his position, never- 
theless. 

“A world without women,” he replied, “or perhaps I should say a 
state of society from which the female element was practically ex- 
cluded, would be wanting in the very essence of government, the 
principle of self restraint. The ‘ greatest good for the greatest number,’ 
is a moral law that such a society could never be made to understand ; 
the religion of Mahomet has attempted to establish something of the 
kind, but that is no argument one way or the other, for, in common 
with his Oriental brethren of all creeds, the Mussulman has com- 
pletely failed to bring his womankind into subjection, and a Turkish 
gentleman, for instance, of wealth and position, is as fine a specimen 
of the henpecked husband as you will find in any country on earth. 
I remember, in my coaching days, we tried to persuade ourselves it 
was easier to drive four horses than one. The Turk has adapted this 
fallacy to his domestic life, and found, I believe, no sort of difference 
in the result. If one of his wives only puts her slippers outside the 
door, he no more dare go into the room, than I dare tell Mrs. Dennison , 
she ought not to wear the same dresses now she did thirty years ago. 
No; in the saddle the Turk is above admiration —in the harem, 
which answers to his wife’s boudoir, below contempt.” 

“He has always the Bosphorus to fall back upon,” said Horace, 
lighting a fresh cigar. 

“That’s where they beat us!” exclaimed Uncle John. “ Every 
man has a remedy in his own hands, quite as efficacious as the sack 
and the sea; but who has the heart to apply it? To the husband 
who could punish, judicially, coldly, and without remorse, they will 
never give offence. But happily such are rare exceptions among 
mankind. From good-nature, indolence, and a dread of being talked 
about, husbands are wonderfully placable, even under strong provoca- 
tion, and women show the ingenuity of their sex in nothing more 
than the skill with which they prove the elasticity of a masculine 
temper, by trying it to the very utmost limit that can be borne with- 
out giving way. Of all dangerous amusements, I know none s0 
completely to their taste as skating on thin ice.” 

“And when it lets them in, with a souse,” said Horace, “ not one 
of their own sex will wet a finger to pull them out. It makes one 
shy of putting oneself in a woman’s power, to see Low she treats 
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another woman, of whom she has the upper hand. You may be sure, 
if she gets her down, she will keep her down.” 

“ There I take leave to differ,” observed his host. ‘Neither you, 
nor I, nor any one else, can be sure of what she will or will not do. 
We have no data from which to argue. I grant that, as a general 
rule, they seem very hard on each other ; but take any general rule of 
their conduct as your guide for a particular instance, and see where it 
will lead you.” 

“Then you come back to where I started,” said Horace. “Women 
are @ mistake, and a wise man will keep clear of the whole difficulty 
by remaining a bachelor.” 

“T know a good many bachelors who are anything but clear of the 
whole difficulty,” answered the other. “Indeed, Iam not sure but 
that bachelors are more apt to be under the yoke than married men, 
on the principle, I suppose, that a volunteer is often keener than a 
regular soldier. No; there is an old adage which affirms a self- 
evident truth, that ‘when two people ride on a horse, one must ride 
behind.’ In that sentence is condensed the whole science of domestic 
government.” 

“And suppose she won’é ride behind,” said Horace, opening a bottle 
of soda-water. 

“You can’t change places at a gallop, 


? 


answered Uncle John. 


“Jump on first,and keep the horse going so fast, that she has enough 


to do by winding her arms round your waist not to fall off into the 
mire. What I mean, in plain English, is this: take the initiative on 
every question of importance, as a matter of course. Leave to a wife 
so much of its details, that she has no leisure to dispute your plan. It 
is hopeless to make her understand a theory, but in practice she is 
more than your equal. Occupation is the one panacea for nervous 
temperaments—witness, the feminine tendency to needle-work. An 
idle woman is invariably a discontented one, and a wife's discontent, 
from whatever cause it springs, she attributes to her husband's fault. 
There are very few ladies who would be ill, and fewer still who would 
be cross, if they got up at six every morning to black the grates !” 

“T should hate them with dirty hands, too,” laughed Horace, 
thinking, it must be confessed, of Annie Dennison’s taper fingers and 
rosy little palms. “After all, I’m not sure that it isn’t a woman’s 
first duty to be good-looking, even if she is good-for-nothing.” 

“You don’t think so,” replied his host. “Men say these things, 
but each has a pattern treasured up in his own heart that is good, 
good-looking, devoted to himself, and altogether an impossible piece of 
perfection. He seeks it all his life, and in every out-of-the-way 
corner. He will marry over and over again without finding it, yet 


never despair of its existence. What do you suppose is the moral of 
Blue Beard ?” 
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“T never knew he had a moral,” answered Horace. “I have always 
considered him a man of extraordinary enterprise, classing him with 
the people who discover new continents, and want to know where 
the Nile comes from. If it’s not an ¢mmoral moral, I don’t mind 
hearing it.” 

“The moral of Blue Beard, I take it, is this,” observed Uncle John 
with perfect gravity: “that one wife is just as tiresome as another 
wife; that you may change over and over again without the faintest 
improvement, and that a wise man will stick to his first venture, as 
the Prayer Book enjoins, ‘for better or worse.’” 

“Then you are an advocate for matrimony after all!” exclaimed 
Horace, throwing his cigar into the grate. 

‘“‘Under considerable restrictions, yes,” replied his host. “If it is 
taken in hand like any other matter of business, with common caution, 
I do not myself see why in the average of cases it should not turn out 
fairly well. But if a man is to shut both eyes tight, and then dash 
headlong into one of the most delicate and difficult negotiations of life, 
I cannot understand upon what principle he expects everything to 
turn out in his favour, nor what right he has to blame anything but 
his own folly when he finds himself in a mess from which there is no 
extrication. If you buy a farm, you have it surveyed by a responsible 
land agent—a yacht, you take care that it shall be examined by some- 
body who understands yachts—a horse, he must be passed by a 
veterinary surgeon before he goes into your stable. You don’t engage 
a cook without satisfactory references, and you grudge no trouble to 
become acquainted with the antecedents, temper, and disposition of a 
governess for your children. But when it is a question of a wife for 
yourself, you take no pains, you make no inquiries; you get a ticket, 
at the merest hap-hazard, for a lottery in which there are confessedly 
a superfluity of blanks, and think yourself entitled to complain for the 
rest of your life that you haven’t drawn a prize.” 

“Women run the same risk,” said Horace. “That’s a comfort, at 
any rate. It’s as fair for one as the other.” 

“Tm not clear that they do run the same risk,” replied Uncle 
John. “They are far keener-sighted than ourselves. They tell each 
other many secrets about men that we should be surprised to find 
them acquainted with, and each knows exactly how far to trust her 
informant. In the London world I am disposed to believe the 
chaperons have an organised system of police, with a secret-intelli- 
gence department attached; but you ought to know more of these 
things than Ido. That is not the question at present. You asked 
me if I considered women a mistake. I answer, No. A necessary 
evil, perhaps, like one’s liver and one’s conscience. But a mistake— 
certainly not.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” answered Horace, laughing, “and I value 
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your opinion very much, Mr. Dennison, for I am sure you have had 
a great deal of experience.” 

In Undle John’s grim and plaintive smile there lurked a sad 
affirmative. ising from his easy chair he placed himself with his 
back to the fire, as if about to commence an oration, but seemed to 
think better of it, and lit his candle instead. 

“Experience does not make fools wise,” said he. ‘‘ Most proverbs 
are fallacious. None greater than that which says it does. Good- 
night, Maxwell. I hope your room is comfortable. Breakfast as 
usual—a liberal half-past nine.” 

The guest was familiar enough with the ways of the house 
to know that a “liberal half-past nine” meant a punctual ten 
o'clock, and determined that for once in his life he would be in time. 
Amongst certain manly qualities he believed he possessed, there 
was none on which Horace prided himself more than decision of 
character. 

“Other fellows,” he would say, “ half the men we know, go talking 
a thing backwards and forwards till they lose the real bearings of the 
case. They swing the ship to verify her compasses till they don’t know 
north from south, and whether they are standing on their heads or 
their heels. Even if they see an opening they make for it too late, per- 
haps turn back to look for another, and only come to a decision in 
time to find both closed. That’s not my way. I may do wrong, but 
I do it at once. I make up my mind, and go in without hesitating for 
awin. If I fail, better luck next time; but, at least, I never shrink 
from a shy for fear of losing my stick !” 

With such sentiments it is perhaps unnecessary to observe that 
Mr. Maxwell found himself in a very uncomfortable and vacillating 
state of mind when he dressed for his “ liberal half-past nine” o’clock 
breakfast at Plumpton Priors. Had his hand been no steadier than 
his intentions, he must have cut himself repeatedly while shaving, and 
his letters from London only served to render him more uncertain as 
to the course he should pursue. A large official envelope contained 
@ communication from the Foreign Office, that would afford an excel- 
lent pretext for returning by the mid-day train; but his diplomatic 
experience also informed him it might stand over unnoticed for the 
next two days, without the slightest detriment to the interests of Her 
Majesty. If he had been really obliged to curtail his visit at short 
notice he would have grumbled loudly no doubt, while acknowledging, 
nevertheless, a certain sensation of relief; whereas, had there been no 
post at all, he could have waited, as a matter of course, without any 
feeling of shame, to see what turn his affairs might take. Now he had 
it in his power to do exactly as he pleased, and what to do, for the life 
of him, he could not decide. It was evident that Annie Dennison had 
imbibed a strong interest in his friend, even if her affections were not 
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already inextricably involved. At the same time he could not but be 
conscious that in her manner to himself there lurked a something that 
was as far removed from indifference as it was indeed from common 
politeness ; a something of shyness and irritation that was equivalent 
to dislike, and yet not the same as dislike either. 

Our man of action came down to breakfast at five minutes before 
ten, more puzzled than he had ever been in his life. 

He found two servants waiting, and no one else in the room. 

“ Anybody breakfasted ?” he asked the butler, who offered him 
grill. 

“Nobody but Miss Dennison, sir,” answered that cicial. “ Mr. 
Mortimer takes breakfast in the blue drawing-room, and Miss Denni- 
son got hers early and is gone to make tea for him.” 

“No grill, thank you!” thundered Percy in a voice that startled 
the demure footman who attended on his chief’s steps with hot 
plates. 

* Tea ?” 

“No.” 

“ Coffee ?” 

“ Rither—neither—that'll do. I say, tell my servant I shall 
be obliged to leave by the 12.10 train. He must order a fly from the 
village at once. If Mr. Dennison does not come down before I start, 
make my compliments. Say I have been sent for back to London, and 
will write by to-night’s post.” 

Then Horace finished his breakfast in a violent hurry, and found he 
did not know what to do with the time he had to spare. 

He went back to his bedroom. His servant was packing, in a 
thorough-draught, with the new housemaid, who had thrown door and 
windows open, and obviously been “making hay” in the room, on 
her knees at the fireplace. He sought the library, and wondered how 
it could look so cheerless and uncomfortable. The blue drawing-room 
he resolved not to approach. Of course he found his grasp on the 
handle of the door. It would seem so unkind to go away without 
wishing Perey Mortimer good-bye. 

With such loyal sentiments in the ascendant, it was strange he 
should have felt so keen a thrill of disappointment to discover that 
gentleman alone. 

“ Hulloa, Maxwell !” exclaimed his friend, who, with the remains of 
a choice little breakfast on a spider-legged table drawn to his sofa, 
looked the picture of comfort, “ why out of bed in the middle of the 
night? I thought when there was no hunting you never came down 
till luncheon.” 

“QObliged to go back to the mill,’ replied Maxwell, with a pre- 
occupied air, and ears on the alert for the rustle of a dress. ‘“ Letter 
from the F’. O. just arrived. Ought never to have come away.” 
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“T always thought our foreign policy fatuous in the extreme,” 
observed his friend ; “ but it must be very shaky indeed if it can’t stand 
alone without your assistance for twenty-four hours. What's hap- 
pened? Is Prester John coming over for the Derby? Hang it, 
Horace, you'll have to take him to Cremorne!” 

“T didn’t come to chaff,” answered Maxwell, rather sulkily. “I 
came to wish you good-bye, and to ask if I could do anything for you 
in London ?” 

“Yes, you can, fifty things,” said the invalid. “In the first place 
I want some more books from Hookham’s. I'll make you out a list in 
five seconds. Then I must have a pair of crutches sent down, and 
tell the fellow not to pad them too much under the arms. And, let 
me see, when you are in Pall Mall, you wouldn't mind calling at my 
lodgings and telling the people. You're not listening, old fellow. 
What is it ?” 

Maxwell’s attention was obviously engrossed elsewhere. He could 
see what Mortimer could not see—Annie Dennison’s hat bobbing up 
and down amongst the cedars outside. 

“All right,” he answered ; “I won’t forget. You shall have the 
padded books, and the new crutches, and everything down by to- 
morrow’s post. Good-bye, old fellow, I mustn't stay another minute. 
I shall be late for my train.” 

In hali-a-dozen steps he was out of the house and alongside of 
Annie on the terrace walk, beneath the cedars. 

“Going, Mr. Maxwell ?” said that young lady, with provoking good 
humour, as he proffered rather an incoherent adieu. “ You have paid 
us a very shabby visit this time.” 

He muttered something about business—public office—press of 
work—man’s time not his own—ending by a marked, “ wanted there 
at any rate !” 

“ Meaning to imply you're not wanted here,” said Annie, with some 
temper. “If you think so you’re quite right to go.” 

“Am 1?” he asked humbly, and in rather quavering accents. 

“ Yow know best,” replied Miss Annie. “J can only say we shall 
all be disappointed at losing you so soon. We hoped you would have 
staid till Mr. Mortimer was off the sofa.” 

“ Mr. Mortimer—always Mr. Mortimer,” thought Horace. “I wish 
Thad broke my leg instead of Percy. Perhaps it would have been 
Mr. Maxwell then. Well, there’s nothing for it now but to be off. 
Here’s the fly packed and everything. Good-bye, Miss Dennison,” he 
added, in an audible voice, and proffering his hand. 

“Good-bye,” she repeated, giving him her own, ungloved. 

He held it just long enough to convey something more than con- 
ventional civility in the expression of his hope that they might meet 
in London. 
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She could afford to laugh, for she knew she was winning. 

“People cannot help meeting in London,” she answered gaily: 
adding, as she disappeared into the house, “I hope you don’t run 
away from your friends in London as you do in the country !” 

He couldn’t make her out. All the way to the station the girl 
puzzled him, and so puzzling him wove the fatal web, with its 
imperceptible meshes, closer and closer about his heart. 


END OF VOL. I. 








Che Cycle of English Song. 


VI. 
OLD AGE, 


Otp Acz! The very words seem charged with messages of regret 
and decline. Yet old age must come—to nations no less than to indi- 
viduals, and to the literature of a nation with as full a certainty as to 
the enterprise and dominion of a nation. There is little if any power 
to stave off “the evil day.” We may cosset and coddle ourselves, 
economise our energy, keep ourselves warm, or even—a nobler plan— 
die with harness on our back, fighting to the best of our ability but 
with diminished force, to the last, and, like the late Sir Henry Hol- 
land, make a long and laborious journey on the very eve of our 
dissolution. But in the end we are brought to bay. There is no 
more thread on the reel; for the Fates together have spun the whole 
web of our existence, and there is an end. As Catullus says, 


“Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 


Ancient literature is full of allusions to the creeping on of old age, 
and they are nearly all laments. “When your youth is gone,” says 
one writer, “ however beautiful you may have been, you lose the 
reverence of your children and the regards of your friends.” Even 
worse is there to be said of it by the Pagan pen. Old age is more 
hideous than death ; for the senses and the intellect get deadened, and 
aman is forgotten and put out of the way. “ When the flower of 
youth is past,” says Mimnermus, “it is better to die at once ;” and he 
even prays that he may be stricken dead at sixty! 

It cannot be denied that there is something not altogether unnatural 
in these sentiments; but they are essentially Pagan, and the expres- 
sion of a people young in experience, with an exaggerated estimate of 
the value of bodily strength and animal spirits, of the joy of the 
wine cup and the delights of love, and with but an imperfect appre- 
hension of the pleasures of matured intellect, of calm sagacity, and of 
that tranquil wisdom which looks before and after without any 
terror and without excessive regret. It is generally supposed that 
Christianity administered a corrective to what may be called this 
morbid love of youth and morbid dread of old age; and the supposi- 
tion is not devoid of truth. But it is still more true to say that the 
human race itself, by the very act of living, cured this particular 
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disease incidental to youth. It is only the young, and we may say 
the very young, who find anything so terrible and deterrent in old 
age. Old people do not feel so old as they look; and where reason- 
able activity of body and mind have been maintained, old age, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, can scarcely be applied to them. Even 
the Pagans, with all their fondness for material delights, were begin- 
ning to find this out, before Christianity came to teach it them. 
With what a beautiful defence of old age does not the ‘ Republic’ of 
Plato commence! And who does not remember that exquisite sen- 
tence towards the end of Cicero’s treatise ‘ De Senectute, where the 
philosopher exclaims, “ Si quis Deus mihi largiatur ut repuerescam et 
in cuneis vagiam, valde recusem !”—“ Were any God to grant me the 
favour of being a child again and of muling in the cradle, verily I 
should refuse the offer!” But when Plato wrote, the youth, age and 
the manhood of Greece was far behind him, and the spirit of the age, 
itself no longer young, had become tolerant, and more than tolerant 
of the period itself had reached. So it was in the time of the great 
Roman orator. The Fall of Rome was yet far off, but Decline had 
already commenced, even if Romans as yet knew it not. 

Still there is such a thing as Old Age; and if perhaps it is a more 
desirable stage than Childhood, and on the whole quite as desirable a 


one as immature youth, it can hardly be pleaded that a man with full 
liberty of choice would select it as his normal condition rather than 
early or later Manhood. Mr. Tennyson has said boldly 


“For we are elders of the world, 
And in the morning of the times,” 


and a very distant posterity may possibly regard us with just such 
eyes. We think, however, that it is more than probable that posterity 
will divide all the periods of history with which it shall happen to be 
acquainted into Epochs or Cycles, each of which has its morning and 
its evening, its childhood and its decline. The notion that Homer 
wrote in the morning of the human race was well enough when we 
knew nothing of the far East, and our familiarity with ancient litera- 
tures was confined to those of Greece and Rome. We know better 
now. We have learnt that other civilisations and literatures had risen 
and set even before Homer wrote ; and we have completed the corree- 
tion of a mistaken idea by perceiving further that what we call Modern 
Literature was not even rocked in the cradle till long after the 
literature of Greece and Rome was locked in everlasting night. As 
far as that Modern Literature is concerned, we are certainly not “in 
the morning of the times,” either as Englishmen or as members of 
the great European family. 

We have been passing through the Cycle of English Song—that 
Cycle whose Childhood was coeval with the real dawn of modern 
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civilisation, whose Youth chimed with the youthful period known as the 
Renaissance, and whose Manhood in its earlier and later stages covered 
the era at which, according to all rational classification, that same 
civilisation, looked at in all its aspects, was at its height. We must 
ask those of our readers who do nof at once perceive this to be true, 
and who, hampered by certain floating ideas of their own time, fancy 
the present age to be the climax of that same modern progress, to be 
patient with us, and to suspend their judgment awhile. They will 
discover that their not unnatural partiality for the age in which they 
live, will receive no injury from the establishment of our theory, one 
of whose fundamental tenets is that the civilisation here spoken of 
practically closed at the French Revolution. Our Cycle of English 
Song began with Chaucer and will end with Pope, Goldsmith, Gray, 
Cowper, and the rest ; leaving wholly unaffected such writers as Byron 
and Shelley, and obviously, therefore, their successors. For a nation 
may possibly have more than one Cycle of Song, just as it may 
have more than one Cycle of Existence—the world generally having 
many such cycles; or it may have one complete Cycle, and one 
incomplete Cycle of Song. It was necessary even here to say thus 
much in order to prevent misconception, and to make it clear within 
what limits our Cycle of Song travels. It will be interesting when 
the time comes to put the question whether, after the French Revolu- 
tion and after the close of the Song Cycle we have been considering, 
and whose closing stage we are now about to discuss, a real new Cycle 
of English Song commenced, and how far it has as yet got. This will 
form the subject ofour next paper, which, as a sort of necessary post- 
script, will be the last. 

For the moment, therefore, we have to do only with the Old Age 
of a Cycle of English Song which has for some time been complete, 
and is therefore thoroughly open to our investigation. Its Childhood 
was illustrated by Chaucer, its Youth by Spenser, its Early Manhood 
by Shakespeare, its Later Manhood by Milton. Who illustrates its 
Old Age? No such succinct answer can be given as in the foregoing 
instances ; for it is of the very nature of Old Age that it dissipates its 
energies rather than concentrates them. One thing, however, may at 
once be said. The Old Age of our Cycle of English Song is thoroughly 
worthy of the stages which preceded it ; and what higher praise could 
be given to it than that? There is Old Age, and Old Age. There 
is Old Age that is discontented, querulous, ill-conditioned, gouty, 
ludicrously contending against the grave, a burden to itself, a nuisance 
to all around it ; and there is Old Age, which is hale, hearty, affable, 
aping no airs of youth, more than resigned to its condition, thought- 
ful, experienced, philosophic, full of judgment, learning, and sobriety. 
The Old Age of our Cycle of English Song is of the later sort, and 
it has all the foregoing qualities and many more. It is Old Age 
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horourable, weighty, chastened, subdued, slow to speak, but never 
speaking to no purpose. A great deal of scorn has been lavished by 
certain critics on the poets of this period, which we should have been 
spared had they but apprehended the fact we are indicating. To 
reproach Pope with wanting the tarbid fire of Shakespeare is about 
as reasonable as it would be to complain that Shakespeare lacked the 
simplicity and naiveté of Chaucer, or that Milton is deficient in the 
youthful candour and gallant bearing of Spenser. It is the same 
English pulse that beats, the same English tongue that speaks 
through them all. To attempt to dispose of the poetry of the 
eighteenth century with the observation that it is artificial, is the 
shallowest and silliest of all conceivable criticism. The poetry of the 
eighteenth century would have been strikingly artificial had it striven 
to reproduce that which was peculiar to the poetry of a prior epoch ; 
had it, in a word, striven to do that which such persons reproach it 
with not doing. All mere imitation is artificial, and wherever the 
poets of the eighteenth century endeavoured to reproduce the note of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, or sixteenth century, they were artificial ; in 
the same sense as too many poets since their time have been artificial 
for a similar reason. There is nothing artificial in Pope when he 
writes as a man expressing the thoughts and feelings of his own time; 
when, for instance, he writes his ‘Essay on Man,’ his ‘ Satires,’ his 
‘ Dunciad,’ his ‘ Rape of the Lock.’ But on the other hand, he is 
artificial when he writes his ‘Windsor Forest,’ or his ‘Temple of 
Fame.’ ; 
“Tn that soft season, when descending showers 

Call forth the green and wake the rising flowers, 

When opening buds salute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray ; 

As balmy sleep had charmed my cares to rest, 

And love itself was banished from my breast, 

(What time the morn mysterious visions brings, 

While purer slumbers spread their golden wings, ) 

A train of phantoms in wild order rose, 

And, joined, this intellectual scene compose. 

I stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas, and skies, 

The whole creation open to my eyes, 

In air, self-balanced hung the globe below, 

Where mountains rise, and circling oceans flow : 

Here naked rocks and empty wastes were seen ; 

There towering cities and the forests green ; 

Here sailing ships delight the wandering eyes, 

There trees and intermingled temples rise. 

Now a clear sun the shining scene displays, 

The transient landscape now in clouds decays.” 


This is downright rubbish, and rubbish of the worst sort; and we 


can hardly credit our eyes when we see that Pope wrote it. So it is, 
however ; and the Pope that lisped in numbers, and that wrote very 
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tolerable verse in his early teens, seriously penned this nonsense at 
twenty-three. Our wonder, however, somewhat vanishes when we learn 
that he wrote it in imitation of Chaucer and the Provengal poets! A very 
execrable imitation it is. But why should Pope have imitated anybody ? 
He learned better before long, and then all artificiality fell away from 
him. The passage we have just quoted is artificiality, nothing but 
artificiality. But what is there of artificial in the following ? 


“ Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings ; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
Yet wit ne’er tastes and beauty ne’er enjoys. 
So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 
Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 
In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 
Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemices ; 
His wit all see-saw between that and this, 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 
Amphibious thing! that, acting either part, 
The trifling head, or the corrupted heart ; 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 
Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 
Eve’s tenipter thus the Rabbins have expressed, 
A cherub face, and reptile all the rest; 
Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that bites the dust.” 


There's writing for you! and, let us add, there is poetry. The 
artificial is never so perfect as that; Nature alone, and genius, ever 
reach such heights. It is a marvel of wit, fancy, and indignation. 
And a hundred passages could be quoted from Pope alone, of the same 
sort, equally good and equally wonderful. 

But what sort of poetry is it, and what sort of nature? It is the 
poetry of human nature, and of human nature exclusively. “The 
noblest study of mankind is man.” ‘There speaks the soul, the literary 
conscience, of the eighteenth century—the period of Old Age in the 
Cycle of English Song. Indeed it had begun before the eighteenth 
century opened. Just as Spenser, though properly and substantively 
the type of Youth, has notes which remind us of Childhood ; just as 
Shakespeare, though the type of Karly Manhood, has notes which 
remind us of Youth; just as Milton, though the type of Later, has 
notes which recall Early Manhood ; so Dryden, though he was the 
first poet of consequence who gave indubitable signs that the muse of 
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his country was entering upon the period of ripe and vigorous Old 
Age, often and often reminds us that he had one foot planted on the 
stage which had practically been traversed. Even his ‘ Ode for Saint 
Cecilia’s Day’ cannot prevent us from affirming that the author of 
‘The Hind and the Panther, ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ ‘ The Year 
of Wonders,’ and ‘ Mac Flecnoe,’ belongs to the period which we are 
considering. But it is precisely because Dryden, by partaking of the 
spirit of the two periods—Later Manhood and Old Age—linked them 
together, that he will not serve as a type of either, not even of the 
second, to which, as we have said, he really belongs. It would require 
a dissertation of considerable length to prove what is thus asserted ; 
and for such dissertation the opportunity does not here exist. But by 
the time Pope had the ear of the town, the question was no longer a 
doubtful one. To what period the bard of Twickenham belongs is not 
a matter of argument. The fact stares one in the face. One has only 
to quote from him at random, and the thing is settled : 
“ Know then thyself; presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great ; 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 

With two much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err ; 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little or too much ; 

Chaos of thought and passion all confused ; 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Created half to rise, or half to fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


It is in this way, if by no means always in so epigrammatical and 
finished a fashion, that the English poets of the eighteenth century 
invariably speak. Their theme is human nature, and human nature 
at a distance. They wrote of it as though they were beyond it, and 
outside of it—as though it were no longer their personal concern, and 
all they had to do with it was to preach homilies upon it for the bene- 
fit of mankind. They wrote like men who know, or think they know, 
all about human passions, but who have no longer any human passions 
themselves. But what is this but to write, to preach, in the spirit of 
Old Age? What is it but to write like old men? “J’ai passé par 
la,” each of them seems to say with mature sententiousness ; “I know 
all about it, and I give you the full benefit of my opinion.” But when 
they say that they have traversed the ground of human folly, ambi- 
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tion, disappointment, which they describe, they do not mean to say it 
and they do not say it in the manner and in the sense Shakespeare 
makes Wolsey say it, or Byron makes Manfred say it, or says it of him- 
self. The eighteenth century poets do not speak of themselves; they 
are the least egotistical, and the most objective of all writers. When 
they arrive at the.conclusion that man is “the glory, jest, and riddle 
of the world,” they wish to signify that they have reached that con- 
clusion not by their own personal experience, but by the experience of 
all the preceding centuries. 

The modern reader easily understands what is meant when it is 
asserted that a poet is the mouthpiece of his age. Indeed many of us 
have some difficulty in regarding him in any other light. This much 
may, however, be set down as incontrovertibly true: that the spirit of 
the age inspires all poets of any consequence, and is to be discovered 
from their writings, if it does not obtrude itself on their very surface. 
It is in this signification, of course, that we write when we say that 
the English poets of the eighteenth century were imbued with the 
spirit of Old Age. The century itself was; for it was bringing up 
the rear of one cycle of civilisation, thought, and feeling. Critics very 
often speak of the writers of the Georgian epoch, as though these arbi- 
trarily chose to write in what is called a Classical manner. As if they 
could have written in any other, when they wrote naturally and sin- 
cerely! The couplets of Pope and Cowper, the blank verse of Thom- 
son and Young, are admirably adapted to the object in view. The 
human mind had as naturally worked up to that expression as it had 
to the hexameters of Homer or the iambics of Archilochus. Accord- 
ingly, all the best poetry of the eighteenth century, because the truest 
poetry, the poetry that was the most genuine expression of the time, is 
so written. What few attempts were made to wander from the limits 
assigned by the temper of the times are fundamentally failures, even 
though we may not be able to deny of one or two of them that they 
are splendid exercitations; but they are exercitations, at best, not 
spontaneous utterances. 

“ But when through all the infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds. 
Love, strong as death, the poet led 

To the pale nations of the dead, 
What sounds were heard, 
What scenes appeared, 
O’er all the dreary coasts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Dismal screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans 
And cries of tortured ghosts ! 
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But hark! he strikes the golden lyre! 
And see, the tortured ghosts respire. 
See, shady forms advance. 
Thy stone, O Sisyphus! stands still! 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, 
And the pale spectres dance ! 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds, 
And snakes uncurled hang listening round their heads.” 

There is something fine about this, no doubt ; but it smells ineflably 
of the school-room. It is is essentially academical. It is the writ- 
ing of a man who is writing upon a theme, and that theme not his 
own. ‘To our thinking, it deserves to be stigmatised as “ coldly 
classical,” far more than the writing to which that description is 
usually attached. Pope himself knew well enough in what direction 
his genius lay, though doubtless he did not know, as we with our 
scientific ideas happen to know, that the genius of the age in which 
he lived lay in the same direction, and that therefore he became its 
chief mouthpiece. Wisely and well did he boast, 


“That not in Fancy’s maze he wandered long, 
But stooped to Truth, and moralised his song.” 
Even though he was not aware of the full meaning of the vaunt, 
Pope and the poets of the epoch of which we are treating did not 
wander long in the mazes of Fancy, and when they wandered in 
them generally lost their way, because the age was not prone to 
Fancy, in the sense in which it is here used, and was naturally prone 
to moralising. Fancy is not the forte of Old Age. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton—these and many more had wandered in Fancy’s 
mazes long and successfully, and the time had now arrived for some- 
thing else. How the poets of the eighteenth century afflict us when 
they attempt to renew the gambols of their predecessors! We all 
know what a terror to persons of taste is the “frisky matron.” Just 
so terrible is the Muse of the Eighteenth Century when it abandons 
the decorum of years, and would fain live over again the elastic delights 
of its youth. 
Let us take the best of the sort the eighteenth century produced, 
and which, by some people has been extravagantly admired : 
“Lo! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear; 
Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year! 
The Attic warbler tunes her throat, 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 
The untaught harmony of spring ; 
While, whispering pleasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance fling. 
* * * * 
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Still is the toiling hand of Care; 
. The panting herds repose: 

Yet hark, how through the purple air 
The busy murmur glows ! 

The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honied spring, 
And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o’er the current skim, 

Some show their gaily-gilden trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun.” 

This, as the reader knows, is by Gray, and very elegant, no doubt 
itis; but apart from its elegance, it is “ poor stuff.” It is not written 
by a man who is “ made one with Nature.” It is a theme, an exercise ; 
of the best kind, no doubt, but still an exercise. It is from his lines 
“On the Spring,” and the stanzas we have quoted are the first and 


third. The second is of no greater value, until the last three lines 
are reached : 


* With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in rustic state) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great!” 


The last three lines are capital; but that is because, like Pope, 
Gray here “ moralises his song.” Could anything be viler than the 


line “ At ease reclined in rustic state”? No man could care much for 
rural delights who could pen it. The “moss-grown beech” and the 
“oak’s thick branches” only serve to make a sort of armchair for a 
philosophical gentleman who muses on the vanity of life: 
“To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man, 
And they that creep and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began.” 


Fortune dresses them in varying colours, and the hand of rough 
Mischance brushes them. With what delight we leave such well- 


put commonplaces, and turn over the pages till we come to such 
passages as these: 


“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to them the fault, 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honours voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ?” 


Perhaps no piece was ever written which has excited so much ad- 
miration from so many different sorts of people as Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 
Why? Because it is thoroughly adequate. It is perfect as far as it 
goes. But why is it adequate? Why is it perfect? Because it is 
the voice of experience, of reflection, of calmness, of moderation—in 
a word, of Old Age. It is sublimely passionless, being written under 
the inspiration of a “ passionless bride, divine Tranquillity.” We know 
how Gray wrote it, and how long he took to write it. His method 
was the method of Old Age—cautious, slow, circumspect, critical ; 
and the result is what you see. No good judge will deny that, as 
far as execution is concerned, no human composition surpasses it ; and 
many judges, with whom tone and composition are everything, will 
pronounce it equal, in every respect, if not superior, to anything ever 
written. That, we need scarcely say, is not our opinion. It has the 
perfection of limitation. It is very perfect, but then it is not very 
big. The spirit of Old Age is against attempts on a daring and 
gigantic scale. 

In Gray’s ‘Bard, on the contrary, much as it has been admired, 
we see nothing but failure : 

“ Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race ; 
Give ample room, and verge enough _ 
The characters of Hell to trace. 
Mark the year and mark the night, 
When Severn shall re-echo with affright 
The shrieks of death thro’ Berkley’s roof that ring, 
Shrieks of an agonising king! 
She-wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
That tear’st the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
From thee be born, who o’er thy country hangs 
The scourge of heaven. What terrors round him wait! 
Amazement, in his van, with Flight combined, 
And sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind.” 


It is to no purpose any one would admire this. It is pure 
spasm, kept within bounds by good breeding and a university educa- 
tion. Shakespeare is spasmodic enough in all conscience; but then 
he is honestly and recklessly spasmodic, quite indifferent to conse- 
quences or criticism, because it was his nature and the nature of his 
vigorous time to be so. But to try first to be spasmodic, and then to 
try to be spasmodic within the bounds ‘set by literary gentility— 
nothing can come of that save such passages as we have just quoted. 

If we look even at the well-known lines of Gray “On a Distant 
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Prospect of Eton College,” free from all conventional and hereditary 
opinion, we shall equally find that part of it only is excellent, and the 
other part, poetically speaking, at least, poor, tame, and painfully 
artificial ; and we shall further perceive, on a candid scrutiny, that 
the portion which is admirable is the true poetical thought and ex- 
pression of the eighteenth century, and the true poetical thought and 
expression of philosophical Old Age, whilst the portion by no means 
admirable is that which contains ideas and sentiments foreign to the 
time, and inserted only for form’s sake, and because it was necessary 
to say something or other respecting them. Take the first stanza: 


“ Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade. 
And ye that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights the expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead, survey, 
Whose turns, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver winding way.” 


Could any description of a scene of natural beauty be more tame 
or trite? And save for the excellence of the versification, the correct- 
ness of the language, and the general scholarly air the whole stanza 


wears, it would be of no value. In other words, it has no value dis- 
tinctively as poetry. Then follow lines in which the “margent 
green” of the Thames is spoken of with the same cold correctness as 
the “ flying ball” of the “idle progeny.” But when the poet reaches 
the passage, 


* Alas! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play,” 


how different is the note! Indeed, from the preceding stanza, com- 
mencing “ Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy led,” to the end of the poem, 
it is all delightful; for Gray is “moralising his song ;’ that is to 
say, he is writing as he felt, as his epoch felt, as Old Age invariably 
feels. It looks back, knowing what it has passed through, and well 
aware that those who come after it will have to endure the same dis- 
appointing experience. The ministers of Fate will lie in wait for 
them, and black Misfortune’s baleful train will pounce upon them 
from its ambush. Love, jealousy, envy, care, “ grim-visaged comfort- 
less Despair,” all these and more will waste and torment them. 


“Lo! in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their queen ; 
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This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals rage. 
Lo! Poverty! to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age.” 


Whether we ‘read the ‘Hymn to Adversity,’ or ‘The Progress of 
Poesy,’ we note the same difference. The allusions to external nature 
are either conventional or artificial; the references to the passions of 
man are just, profound, and even novel. “Death, sad refuge from the 
storms of Fate,” is the burden of almost every strain; yet the con- 
clusion is stated neither in a rebellious spirit nor in utter sadness. 
The spirit of the poetry of which we are speaking is a pensive spirit, 
but not gloomily pensive. It can scarcely even be called melancholy. 
Sometimes even the pensiveness is cheerful, as Old Age so often is. 

But how difierent is its cheerfulness from.the cheerfulness of Youth ! 
The fruit of the tree has been tasted ; all is known. Yet it has left no 
bitter taste in the mouth. We are far from the confiding Childhood 
of Chaucer, from the noble hopefulness of Youth, as seen in Spenser ; 
but we are equally removed from the “perfect Timon not nineteen ” 
which another Cycle yet to come will show us in more than one of its 
poets. Indeed this Old Age of the first Cycle of English Song, though 
deeply impressed with the vanity of human life, is not indisposed to 
be satisfied, in its way. At least it is resigned, after the fashion 
of mature years, if it is not quite content. Open the ‘ Minstrel’ of 
Beattie, and whilst observing in it, as in Pope and Gray, a want of 
warm, or at least of intense, sympathy with external nature, we shall 
meet with this philosophic temperament, which is always more or less 
willing to take things as they are, and frequently inclined to hope that 
they are better than they really seem: 

“ Shall he whose birth, maturity, and age, 
Scarce fill the circle of one summer day— 
Shall the poor gnat with discontent and rage 
Exclaim that Nature hastens to decay 
If but a cloud obstruct the solar ray, 
If but a momentary shower descend ? 
Or shall frail man Heaven’s dread decree gainsay 
Which bade the series of events extend, 
Wide through unnumbered worlds, and ages without end ? 
One part, one little part, we dimly scan 
Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream, 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part perhaps what mortals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise. 
O, then renounce that impious self-esteem 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies! 
For thou art but of dust. Be humble and be wise.” 
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We quote this, not for its excellence as poetry, though it is not 
without much merit, but as illustrative of the general temper of the 
poetry of the period in which it was written. But every age produces 
some one work which reflects its every form and feature; and in 
Pope’s magnificent poem, the ‘ Essay on Man,’ we find embodied all 
that is really characteristic of the epoch of which we are treating. 
The ‘Essay on Man’ is one of the few works for which we can safely 
prophesy immortality ; for, over and above the genius with which it 
is loaded, it is a typical poem, and human curiosity would keep it alive 
even if human admiration did not do so. Every lettered Englishman 
knows pages of it by heart, and will ever continue to prize it. It alone 
would serve to point the moral we are drawing. It is the poem of 
wise, serene, philosophical Old Age, which the boy of twelve can read 
with pleasure, the youth of eighteen with delight, the man of forty 
with admiration, but probably he of sixty alone with full comprehen- 
sion. Our mind ripens to the perfect appreciation of it all through 
life. Fancy, imagination, wit, humour, epigram, argument, illustra- 
tion, all meet in its grandly marshalled lines and well-balanced parts ; 
and its conclusion is neither more nor less noble than all the rest : 


“ Come thou, my friend, my genius! Come along, 
O master of the poet and the song. 
And while the Muse now stoops or now ascends, 
To man’s low passions, or their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 
Formed by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease, 
Intent to reason or polite to please. 
Oh! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 
When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy fves, 
Shall then this age to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 
That, urged by thee, I turned the tuneful art 
From sound to things, from fancy to the heart ; 
For wit’s false mirror held up nature’s light, 
Showed erring pride whatever is is right; 
That reason, passion, answer one great aim; 
That true self-love and social are the same; 
That virtue only makes our bliss below, 
And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know.” 


_ Does language contain a finer passage than that? It does if, narrow 
In our sympathies, nothing but the simplicity of Childhood, nothing 
but the ardour of Youth, nothing but the stormy strength of Manhood, 
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satisfies us. But if we be truly comprehensive and catholic in our 
taste, and from every age we wish to cull dispassionately the noble 
fruit it has borne, we must say that the whole range of literature can 
show nothing more satisfactory. There is only one word that ex- 
presses its merit. It is thoroughly adequate. We may, personally, prefer 
one period to another; but the fundamental point to be considered is, 
Was any one particular period worthy of itself? And any one who can 
read over Pope, alone—to say nothing of the poets who were virtually 
his contemporaries, from the accession of Anne down to the French 
Revolution—without reaching the conclusion that the Old Age of our 
Cycle of English Song was worthy both of its dawn and of its prime, 
and that Pope is the worthy successor of Spenser and of Shakespeare, 
may without presumption be pronounced as deficient in all critical 
insight. 

It is not our business to dwell on the faults into which the poctry 
of which we are treating continually falls. It is enough to say that, 
taken in its entirety, it contains pages, in fact volumes, that are worth- 
less from their tameness. One falls on the side on which one leans. 
The poetry that is determined to be “correct with spirit, eloquent with 
ease,” will be sure very often to be correct without spirit and easy 
without being eloquent. ‘To every conceivable style of poetry is 
attached some peculiar danger; and there are none who do not 
tumble into the pitfall sometimes. Chaucer’s simplicity not unoften 


meanders into childish prattle; Spenser’s dignity sometimes ends by 
being wearisome ; Shakespeare’s vaulting ambition sometimes o’erleaps 
itself, and he tumbles into sheer bombast; Milton occasionally forgets 
to be anything but stilted. In the same way, the poets of the Old 
Age of the Cycle continually wax prosy, and put into verse what we 
need not even be troubled with in prose. 


“ What is the world itself? A grave! 
Where is the dust that has not been alive ? 
The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors ; 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The globe around earth’s hollow surface shakes, 
And is the ceiling of her sleeping sons. 
O’er devastation we wild revels keep, 
While buried towns support the dancer’s-heel. 
Each element partakes our scattered spoils.” 


It is impossible to be very grateful for this; and this is from 
Young's ‘Night Thoughts.’ The eighteenth century produced any 
amount of it. When the Muses take to philosophising there is a 
danger that almost everybody will think he can enter their halls. ‘The 
human race is so prone to preaching; and who is there that does not 
imagine he can “moralise a song?” Alas! it is as difficult as any 
other form of poetry—as libraries full of failures can testify. Pope 
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alone did it, on any large scale, to perfection ; and it is quite as true 
to say that there is only one Pope, as that there is only one 
Shakespeare. 

But it would be grievously unfair to part with the poets of the last 
stage of our Cycle of English Song, without alluding to two other 
qualities which, along with those we have already extolled, serve to 
make it a fit companion, in the realms of Fame, with any of its pre- 
decessors. We allude to its humoristic fancy, and to its pathos. It is 
positively humiliating to have to assert, as though it ever had been 
contradicted—and contradicted and questioned it has been a thousand 
times—that the Age we write of was remarkable for poetic fancy. We 
cannot condescend to argue the matter. We will only name ‘The 
Rape of the Lock’ and the ‘ Dunciad,’ and there leave the matter. 

But what sort of fancy was it? Again we have to reply. It was 
the fancy, the playful, almost compassionate fancy, of Old Age, to 
which great knowledge and wonderful breadth of view contributed 
their powers. It is fancy, bred alike both in the heart and in the 
head, but in the head mostly. It is the fancy that disports with . 
a subject easily, and without spasms, because it is a master. lead. 


“ But when to mischief mortals bend their will, 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill! 
Just then, Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case ; 
So ladies, in romance, assist their knight— 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends ; 
This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 
As o’er the fragrant steams she bent her head. 
Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair : 
A thousand wings by turn blow back the hair, 
And thrice they twitched the diamond in her ear: 
Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew neur. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s thought ; 
As, on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 
He watched the ideas rising in her mind. 
Sudden he viewed, in spite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 
Resigned to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide 
To enclose the lock, now joins it to divide. 
H’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 
A wretched sylph too fondly interposed ; 
Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain, 
(But airy substance soon unites again) ; 
The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever! 
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Then flashed the livid lightnings from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies, 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cast 
When husbands or when lapdogs breathe their last, 
Or when rich china vessels fallen from high, 

In glittering dust and painted fragments lie.” 


No quotation, however, and no amount of encomium, can do justice 
to ‘The Rape of the Lock.’ The only way to do it justice is to read 
it. Having done so, we can scarcely escape the conclusion that it 
must be assigned the same place in the poetry of the Old Age of this 
Cycle of English Song that is occupied in the period of Early Manhood 
by ‘The Tempest’ and ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

Indeed, it would be quite possible to illustrate every side of the 
poetry of this epoch by quotations from Pope ; but it would not be fair 
to others, and moreover, in illustrating its pathos, perfectly as ‘The 
Epistle of Heloise to Abelard,’ would answer our purpose, there 
happen to ke two other poems yet more apt, and which will introduce 
us to a name dearly cherished by the English people. ‘ The Deserted 
* Village’ and ‘ The Traveller, full as they are of the finest pathos and 
emotion, yet withal utterly free from passion, serve best to represent 
that pensive and pathetic spirit of which we spoke as proper to Old 
Age. 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheldt or wandering Po, 
Or onwards where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the dvor, 
Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies: 
Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee, 
Still to my burthen turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain.” 


Such lines, though dictated by the spirit of placid Old Age, them- 
selves never grow old. They are the perfection of well-expressed 
natural sentiment. Never in Goldsmith’s poetry do you meet with 
those “ cracks” which spring from the theme being overstrained. All is 
well-balanced, harmonious, conclusive, soothing, and sufficient. Trick 
there is none, no effort, no aiming at effect, no false lights and shadows. 
‘The Deserted Village’ flows along like a stream that has no shallows, 
no rapids. It keeps the even tenor of its way. It is like the talk of 
some old man eloquent, who is at a loss neither for thought nor for 
expression, but who knows to a nicety what he thinks and how another 
is to be made to understand him. It expresses, as Goldsmith said all 
poetry should express, “ the warmest thoughts in the simplest languge.” 


“O blest retirement! friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from cares that never must be mine 
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How happy he who crowns, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease! 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly. 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands, in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring Famine from the gate ; 

But on he moves, to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be past.” 


It is with such exquisite words upon its lips, with such sweet music 
ringing in its ears, with such calm sentiment in its soul, that the First 
Cycle of English Song passes away to its rest. The above passage 
may be taken almost as the epitaph of its Old Age. In the poets and 
the poetry with whom we have been dealing, it may truly be said to 
bend to the earth with unperceived decay. Indeed, decay there is 
none. The strain dies away like the sound of a piece of music, grow- 
ing softer, gentler, sweeter at the close. Another period is coming, 
when it will not be appreciated ; for whenever did Youth appreciate 
Old Age? With the French Revolution the European World took a 
fresh start and was born anew; and since then we have heard some 
strange judgments passed on epochs which preceded it. But just as 
it is said, “ When you are young, consort with the old: when you 
are old, consort with the young ;” so do we say to the writers of a 
generation which has the faults of youth, “Consort with the poets of 
the Old Age of the first finished Cycle of English Song ; for they wiil 
teach you what even your genius will not enable you to discover for 
yourselves, since your genius is of a wholly different cast. Read Dryden, 
Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, morning, noon, and night; not that you may 
learn to write like them, but that at least you may learn how well they 
wrote ; that you may recognise in them your elders, if not your betters, 
and that you may temper the shapeless fervour of your vague imagina- 
tions in the sober atmosphere of their measured thoughts and almost 
faultless diction. Admire the sunrise of English poetry, by all means ; 
exult in its meridian splendour ; but do not be unjust to its unclouded 
setting because another day has risen for you over the horizon, whose 
ead has not yet come, but whose decline can by no possibility be more 
lustrous and serene. 











Sn the Suterests of Science.” 
By fh. H. D. BARHAM. 


You ask me, my dear Ned, if life at W wasn’t “ uncommon dull.” 
I forbear to dwell on the ungrammatical form of the question, and 
reply to the spirit. Life at W was by no means dull. ‘The cha- 
racter of daily events was certainly tame, the order in which they 
moved regular, not to say monotonous ; but to one who has eyes to see 
and ears to hear, life can never be dull, especially life in the country. 
You take a walk in the fields, and objects are presented to you innu- 
merable, and works are being wrought around you on every side 
possessed of suflicient interest, provided you have the wit to notice 
and the patience to examine them, to perplex or amuse, enliven or 
sadden, quite as effectually as the most sensational of Mr. Mudie’s 
novels. 

Let me relate by way of example a little drama in which, a short 
time ago, I was led to play rather an unworthy part. It was 
but a poor affair, involving only the happiness of a couple of very 
insignificant creatures indeed, but a lesson may be learnt from it all 
the same. 

One burning afternoon in August last I had been strolling in a 
dreamy, purposeless way beneath the shade of some enormous beechi- 
trees in a retired portion of W. Park. It was a favourite haunt 
of the deer, being one of the few spots in that domain tolerably free 
from intrusion, and it was not without a certain consciousness of 
impertinence that I had broken in upon their privacy. They had 
retreated with angry looks of protest; and after an hour’s enjoy- 
ment of the utter solitude in which they left me I was thinking 
of extending my walk, and was considering whether I dare face the 
blazing sun that lit up the scene beyond the precincts of my fortress, 
when my attention was attracted by the movement of some small 
animal in the long grass before me. What it was I could not 
tell. 

“Tt is not,” quoth I, “quick enough for a weazel or a rat; the 
brown is of too rich a tint for a hedgehog ; its action is too halting 
and too awkward for a leveret ;—can’t be a cub?” And sunstroke or 
no sunstroke, I went forth to clear up the mystery. It was a 
squirrel ; nothing better than a trumpery specimen of the Sccurus 
vulgaris, 
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But then it was not a squirrel pure and simple. It was a squirrel 
in difficulties, an embarrassed squirrel, a squirrel with an encumbrance. 
And I again stepped on to ascertain the nature of its dmpedimenta. 
The interesting little rodent made for the stem of an aged thorn hard 
by, and as it ran up with more caution and Jess speed than I believed 
to be the common habit of squirrels, I discovered that it was carrying 
in its mouth a younger member of the family, a Seiwrulus, suspended 
by the neck. The lesser animal seemed perfectly content with the 
proceeding, and made no sort of objection to the unpleasantness, as I 
should take it to have been, of the position which it occupied. But 
these things are wholly matters of taste, and after all|hanging may 
not be an operation so exceedingly disagreeable as people in general 
suppose. 

Having attained a coign of vantage in the tree, where this variety 
of the Sciwridz is more at home than on the ground, the elder squirrel 
sat herself up, released the infant from her teeth, and, with her tiny 
paws crossed upon its back, pressed it tenderly and protectingly as it 
were to her bosom, while the younger one, in the most natural way 
in the world, clasped her mother round the neck. No mamma in 
belgravia—if it is the habit of Belgravian mammas to nurse their 
children—could, with all the accessories of lace and white satin, have 
assumed a more graceful attitude. 

It was a touching sight, and I stayed to gaze on it with admiration. 
The little pair on their part looked inquiringly at me with soft wist: 
ful eyes, hoping evidently that such a very superior being as I must 
needs be would leave them in peace, and not think it worth his while 
to interfere with their humble domestic arrangements. And my first 
thought was, I assure you, to do this thing—to relieve them at once 
of my undesirable presence. But then came the second thought, the 
thought which gentlemen of experience tell us with great self-com- 
placency is the best thought. Ah! believe not the maxim. It is a 
mean and a lying one. If there be anything pure, anything holy, 
anything divine left in this broken nature of ours it speaks out at 
once, speaks in the first thought, feebly it may be, but generously and 
nobly, regardless of consequences, indifferent to self. But the second 
thought is the cautious thought, begotten by cold calculation; having 
a sharp eye to business—the selfish, sinful thought, prompted by 
Diabolus. 

And Diabolus, as is usual in these cases, was at my elbow at an 
instant to back his suggestion. 

“ Better examine them a little more closely,” said he with an easy 
air, “ observe their form, watch their movements, take note of their 
habits ; they are particularly well worth studying. It is all in the 
interests of science, you know.” 

I advanced a step. Maternal instinct took the alarm immediately ; 
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and seizing her little one again with her teeth, the squirrel ascended 
to the summit of the white-thorn. Even this position was not sufii- 
ciently secure to inspire perfect confidence, especially as the tree was 
isolated save on one side. There was, however, a single lateral 
branch which, reaching out several feet from the parent trunk, met, 
or all but met, in friendly contact a corresponding limb of a brother 
May-tree of much larger size. Once amid its sheltering foliage, and 
all danger was at an end. The giant beeches could easily be re- 
gained, and from them not all the queen’s horses and all the queen’s 
men, barring the assistance of those villainous guns, could dislodge the 
fugitives. The distance was really nothing—a mere hop-skip-and- 
a-jump for a squirrel in average condition—but then the baby! 
Peruvian Rolla, if my recollection serves, jumps across a chasm with 
Cora’s child upon his arm. But jumping with a baby in one’s 
mouth! I never tried it, certainly, but should think jumping in a 
sack a mere joke to it. 

The poor little frightened thing evidently had misgivings herself. 
She ran out towards her city of refuge, and stopped to look back at 
me; again advanced, and again paused as the twig bent beneath her 
weight ; and then, urged by terror, made a desperate effort to accom- 
plish the leap. She was so far successful as to clear the space herself, 
but, loosed from her hold in the struggle, her little one fell to the 
ground at my feet! The mother gave one shrill, sharp cry, and then 
watched eagerly and motionless the course of events. There can be no 
sort of doubt about it—I ought at once, as a gentleman, to have made 
my bow, and taken my leave. 

“ Nonsense !” said Diabolus ; “there can be no harm in just looking 
at the animal. It is really very pretty.” 

“JT will be very gentle with it,” quoth I, and I stooped to pick up 
the little creature which was vainly endeavouring to conceal itself in 
the long grass. The mother’s agony as I raised it in my hand 
became intense. She ran in short, spasmodic starts from branch to 
branch, uttering a low moaning wail, interrupted by a sort of chirrup- 
ing, which I took to be Sciurian baby-language, addressed, probably 
by way of encouragement, to the infant itself. 

The latter looked up into my face with a half-confident, half-timid 
expression, as though it would say, “I am very small and very harm- 
less. Iam sure you don’t mean to kill me.” 

“Kill you?” I repeated. “I would not kill you for the world! 
Pray, my dear madam, be at ease; you shall have your baby in a 
moment.” 

“Of course you would not kill it,” whispered Diabolus in my ear ; 
“it is far too interesting an animal to be killed. But why not carry it 
carefully home, put it into a nice cage, and teach it to work the 
treadmill? You can study it at your leisure—all in the interests of 
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science, as I observed before. And then, what a pretty pet it would 
make for Mrs. B Y 

“The interests of science ?” I repeated. “ Well, yes, there is some- 
thing in that.” 

“Something in that! I should think so. Why, it is the most 
important consideration in the world!” exclaimed Diabolus. 

“You wouldn’t be such a brute!” thundered Conscience. I was 
brought to my bearings in an instant. 

“Most decidedly not,” I answered ; “the interests of science be— 
Vade retro Sathanas !” 

“Oh, certainly, if you desire it; but, remember, you may do worse 
than adopt my suggestion. Aw revoir !” 

Determined not to give the adversary another opportunity, and 
conscious that I had already trifled overmuch with the feelings of the 
unfortunate pair, I advanced to the white-thorn from which the little 
creature had fallen. And here was my sad mistake. I ought simply 
to have replaced it upon the grass, as near as might be to the spot 
whence I had taken it. The mother would have recovered her off- 
spring in a few minutes, and there would have been an end of her 
trouble—and of mine. But, alas! with an inconsiderate officiousness, 
a fussy zeal, against which Talleyrand’s wise counsel should have 
warned me, I sought to expedite matters by putting my captive into 
a snug hollow of the tree, where the branches diverged from the 
trunk. I could not see the cavity; it was situated at a height too 
great for that ; but I could, when standing on tiptoe, just feel with 
the ends of my fingers a sort of mossy nest, and into this I carefully 
dropped the baby squirrel. 

I then retired to watch the happiness of the approaching reunion. 
The mother, all this time, had been uneasily running to and fro just 
above my head, coming as near to me as she dared venture, and utter- 
ing the low soft wail broken by the chirruping of which I have 
spoken. As soon as I departed she made straight for the spot where 
I had deposited her young one ; but overrunning the mark descended 
the trunk, clinging to the rough bark, and peering about in every 
direction, till she reached the foot. Right and left she hunted across 
the grass, quartering her ground like an experienced pointer. ‘Then 
back again to the tree, circling the stem, and passing a second time 
over the very nook in which I had placed her treasure. Out she ran 
on one branch, dropping to another, springing upon a third, her rest- 
less little head spying in every direction, her wail growing more 
despairing in its tone—and all to no purpose. 

“They are a couple of noodles,” quoth I. “ Perhaps my presence 
flurries them ; I will go away altogether.” 

And away I went. I would not, however, rest content in uncer- 
tainty, so after the space of about a quarter of an hour I returned to 
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the tree. As I approached I heard the same sad moaning sound, 
and saw the poor squirrel springing from branch to branch as un- 
weariedly, and alas! as fruitlessly as when I left her. I drew nearer. 
She saw me, and ran forward as if to meet me with the inquiry— 

“ Have you brought back my little baby ?” 

I was obliged to confess that I had not; and at the same time a 
thought flashed across my mind turning me almost sick with pain. 
What if the hollow, which I had felt but not been able to see, was the 
entrance to some deep cavern in the rotten trunk, down which the 
tiny animal had fallen! Such a hole might reach to the very roots 
of the tree, and if so, there the helpless prisoner might lie, and pine 
and die, undiscovered by its parent or, if discovered, found to be far 
beyond the possibility of rescue. 

What was to be done? Clearly the first thing was to learn how 
far my suspicions were correct. With great difficulty—for my figure 
is, as you know, of the rotund and ponderous order, my breath scant, 
and my activity much impaired of late—I succeeded in raising my 
head to the level of the bifurcation, trifurcation, twentyfurcation— 
what you will—of the branches. More than this I could not do; 
but it was enough—enough to confirm my worst fear. ‘There was a 
hole, wide and deep, eaten into the very vitals of the aged thorn. 
Down | thrust my arm, but could find no bettom, nor could I touch 
the fur of the victim of my stupid heedlessness. Well might the 
poet remind us how— 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


And so Diabolus was right then, after all! Had I not done worse, 
far worse, than follow his advice? It looked very like it. Better 
surely a comfortable home, even in a cage, with plenty of air and 
exercise, and nuts at discretion, than a miserable, lingering, lonely 
death in a dark and loathsome prison. - 

I dropped to the ground from exhaustion, and turned away sorrow- 
fully under the burden of my misdoing. ‘There was, indeed, a gleam 
of hope left to me even yet. The hole might not be so very deep, 
nature would fight stoutly, squirrels must be constantly getting into 
holes, and young as it was the little thing might succeed in regaining 
the opening, or the mother might find some means, unknown to the 
non-sciurian mind, of extricating her offspring. I left them to 
their resources, and with the resolve to return at the expiration of 
half an hour. 

** Well, my fine fellow, a pretty mess you have made of it! Nothing 
can save the little wretch now. It is half suffocated by this time. 
You had better have taken my advice; you have done so before. But 
come,” added Diabolus—for I need not say he it was who spake— 
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«don’t be down-hearted ; a squirrel more or less in the world, or in 
the Park, is of no great account.” 

“ Vade retro,” I replied, but not quite so peremptorily as before. 

“Pooh! nonsense! Ill tell you what todo. I am used to this 
sort of thing. Go home and bid one of the under-gardeners carry 
out a pail of water and pour it into the opening in the tree. If one 
pail is not sufficient, let him decant a couple. That will prove an 
effectual dose. And for yourself, just take an extra glass or two of 
champagne at dinner, and think no more of the matter. ‘The in- 
terests of science will suffer a little—that’s all.” 

“ Vade retro Sathanas !” 

“Oh, just as you please. I'll leave you, of course—to devise a more 
humane plan, if you are able.” 

It was certainly a plausible scheme; and indeed I could think of 
nothing better. It was, I knew, quite useless to ask my worthy host 
to consent to the demolition of one of the prettiest objects in his 
Park, and even were a writ of habeas corpus to be issued the odds 
against rescuing the captive 'from its dungeon were, as the sporting 
gentlemen say, very long indeed. Meantime the half hour had ex- 
pired, and I returned to the tree. The same sad scene presented 
itself. There was the unhappy mother ceaselessly running to and 
fro, giving utterance to the same inexpressibly mournful lament— 
more moving, as it seemed, in its anguish, more reproachful in its 
tone, than ever. Again she stopped on beholding me, and her expres- 
sion became almost human in its eagerness as she demanded— 

“My little one! You took it from me. What have you done 
with it ?” 

I could make no answer, but, with a choking sensation about the 
throat and a gathering mist in my eyes, I went slowly back to thie 
house, 

Time sped on, the inevitable dinner-hour, to be announced by a 
dreadful gong whose summons might well nigh wake the dead, drew 
near. 

“T don’t care a dump about dressing,” I said, with unpardonable 
asperity to my wife; “I must go out.” 

And out I went. This time I sallied forth armed with a hatchet 
borrowed from the toolhouse, though what on earth was to be done 
with the implement I had not the faintest notion. Still, something I 
resolved to attempt. 

“Yes,” said Diabolus, “and chop your toes off, like poor Lord 
Darnley. Come, don’t be a fool. Put down that ugly thing, go back 
and apologise to Mrs. B for your rudeness, dress for dinner 
—and don’t forget the champagne. I'll look after the interests of 
science.” 

I scorned to reply, and hurried onwards. There was a stillness in 
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the heated air as though storms were gathering in some far-off region 
preparatory to an onslaught on the unprotected grain. Not a leaf 
moved; not a sound was audible. No! not a sound—not a sound 
even of lamentation reached my expectant ear. From whatever cause, 
the mother’s wail had ceased. I looked up among the branches of the 
fatal tree—nothing stirred! I tried the one adjoining—nothing 
stirred! With the same success, for in some degree it might be con- 
sidered success, I examined the foliage all around ; and all around was 
still and motionless. Far from satisfied, but with a spirit somewhat 
lightened, I turned upcn my steps, further search obviously being 
useless. As for the axe, I struck an idle blow at the tough but 
hollow-hearted thorn that had caused all this misery. I might as well 
have attempted to fell a cathedral. Nevertheless, the blow was not 
wholly ineffectual. ‘The consequence, whether direct or indirect, of 
the concussion was the stirring of a twig, ‘twas no more, at the top of 
the tree. At the same time a leaf, prematurely sere and yellow, flut- 
tered to the ground. I looked again more earnestly, and there above 
me, just peeping from behind a decaying branch, a little brown face 
was clearly discernible. There could ke no doubt about it; it was the 
face of the bereaved mother herself. She had not then deserted her 
post. But was she or was she not alone? I could not tell ; nothing 
but the outline of one tiny head was visible against the clear blue sky. 
A rapid movement, however, enabled me to outflank her position ; and 
I would give the happiest day of the few that may yet be left to me 
on earth rather than have missed the emotion which I experienced on 
beholding the loving matron sitting bolt upright, in the snuggest of 
nooks, with her little one clasped again in her arms—if I may be 
allowed that expression. The gaze of both was turned anxiously 
upon me: 

“ Come, you are not going to play us any more tricks, surely ?” 

That was the question ; and not the sweet O'Niel herself could have 
delivered it more distinctly or with more pathos. 

“ Heaven forbid!” said I. “No! Here we part; here I bid you 
heartily farewell, wishing you both all the happiness of which: your 
simple nature may be capable, and praying that you may never again 
become the victims of idle curiosity, even though it should ‘ mean no 
harm,’ and pretend in justification that. the inquisition is made solely 
with a view to the interests of science.” 

And so I sped me home, denouncing Diabolus the while as a liar 
and a deluder, such as he hath ever been from the beginning, such as 
he ever will be unto the end. 

The hall door was reached just as that never-sufficiently-to-be- 
anathematised gong, in the construction of which the aforesaid Diabolus 
had, Iam sure, a hand, rang out its first and warning knell. I'ive 
minutes more, and I was seated cheerfully at dinner ; on which occa- 
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sion—it is a fact hardly worth mentioning perhaps—I certainly did 
not forget the extra glass or two of champagne. 

An awful tempest raged that night. I will not venture to speculate 
as to its origin; but I have my suspicions all the same. There are, 
however, in that magnificent grove of giant beeches recesses which 
neither wind, nor rain, nor hail can reach, inexpugnable save by the 
forked lightning itself. In one of these I pictured the little Sciurian 
family happily reunited and curled cosily up together, talking over, it 
might be, the perilous adventure of the day, as I myself lay down to 
rest and drifted away to the land of dreams. 
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Chateaubriand and his Cimes. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 


Part I. 


“T was almost dead when I came into the world. The roar of the 
waves lashed by the sea—the prelude of the autumnal equinox—pre- 
vented my cries being heard. I have often listened to these details, 
and their melancholy nature has never been effaced from my memory. 
Scarcely a day passes over my head that, when musing over what I 
have been, I do not see once more in thought the rock on which I was 
born, the chamber in which my mother brought me into the world, 
the tempest whose roar rocked my first sleep.” 

It is thus that Francois René Viscount de Chateaubriand describes 
the first hours of his existence. 

St. Malo is a huge rock rising out of the midst of a vast salt- 
marsh, which is covered by the sea at high tide. Until 1709 it was 
a portion of the mainland of Brittany, but in that year an eruption 
of nature converted it into an island. Here, in a dark narrow street 
called la Rue des Juifs, was born, in the year 1769, the last of ten 
children, the illustrious author of ‘Le Génie du Christianisme, who 
was presented at the court of Louis the Sixteenth, shook hands with 
Washington, and lived to see the revolution of 1848. 

A quaint, primitive, old-world place was St. Malo in 1769—in 
customs, habits, and feelings much as it was in medieval times ; strange 
old superstitions, that had long since been forgotten in other parts of 
the land, still flourished among its amphibious population. The de- 
pravity of morals which infected all France like a plague had not 
tainted St. Malo; Paris was, in its eyes,a Pandemonium or Pit of 
Tophet, and woe to the girl who adopted any of its flaunting fashions, 
for heavy was the storm of reprobation that fell upon her devoted 
head. 

The ancient and noble family of Chateaubriand had, like many 
other ancient and noble families of France, fallen into decay. The 
father of Francois René was a harsh, taciturn, melancholy man, ab- 
sorbed in one idea—to restore the greatness of his house. The 
Countess was a woman of pious and refined mind, but even her son 
was compelled to admit that she was an arrant shrew. 

According to the fashion of the time, the child, as soon as born, 
was sent away to nurse, and to insure his thriving, the nurse made a 
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vow to Our Lady of Nazareth, who had been created patroness of the 
village by some old crusader, that he should wear only blue and white 
until he was seven years old—a vow which was faithfully kept, and 
at the end of the probation revoked with grand religious ceremonies, 
including a procession of Benedictine monks and a homily from the 
prior, from which time the boy never ceased to dream of a pilgrimage 
to the land of Our Lady of Nazareth—a dream that, after many 
years, was realised. 

The Chateaubriand household was not at all noble in its economy. 
The Count hoarded up all the money—not much—that he could lay 
hands upon, to purchase back some of the old estates, and the family 
seems to have existed in a condition of positive misery. All the affec- 
tion of the parents was lavished upon the eldest son. Francois was 
the enfant terrible, always in hot water, always being scolded, and 
the subject of the most doleful prophecies. A companion in neglect 
was his sister Lucile, a sickly child, two years his elder. The two 
little unloved ones loved each other with an affection that only death 
could break. 

The young Viscount grew up idle and uncared-for; associated with 
all the young scamps of the town, imitating their language, and—but 
this unwillingly—their costume. His shirts were always in rags, his 
stockings were full of holes, his slippers down at heel and dropping 
off at every step; sometimes coatless and hatless, and his face and 
hands invariably covered with scratches and begrimed with dirt. At 
night he, assisted by Lucile and la Villeneuve, an old servant, who, 
with the exception of his sister, seems to have been the only friend 
he had in his home, would endeavour to patch these tatters—efforts 
which resulted in a wonderfully odd kind of Joseph’s coat. The boy 
was proud and sensitive, and his pride revolted against this wretched- 
ness, so that on festivals and holidays he would steal away from the 
gaily-dressed crowd to some lonely bay among the rocks, there to lie 
perdu until nightfall, watching the sea-birds skim above the waves 
and listening to the monotonous dash of the breakers upon the shore. 
Nevertheless, he tells us that he was a very imp of boyish mischief, 
and he and another lad named Gesril, who afterwards greatly dis- 
tinguished himself as a naval officer, appear to have been the terror 
of mothers, nurses, and all custodians of the young, whom these 
companions were ever leading into mischief and danger. 

By-and-by he was taken out of this vagabond life and sent to the 
College of Dol, where he threw himself into study with the utmost 
ardour, making great progress in mathematics and becoming an ex- 
cellent. Latinist. ‘T'wo books which fell into his hands at this time 
produced a great effect upon his mental development. ‘The one was 
sensuous—an unexpurgated copy of Horace; the second, monkish, 
austerely religious, entitled ‘Confessions Badly Made.’ The one painted 
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pleasure in the most alluring colours, the other threatened eternal 
torture to all who should yield to it. The two influences waged fierce 
war within him; but out of the discord there arose a creature of 
fancy, whom he called his Sylphide—a kind of beautiful demon, that 
unceasingly haunted him waking and sleeping. Like Pygmalion, he 
became enamoured of this spirit of his imagination, whom he invested 
with every beauty and every virtue that memory or fancy could furnish. 
In the darkness of the night she stood beside his bed, a more than 
mortal loveliness; and shunning all companionship, he would seek 
the loneliness of the woods to hold communion with her and worship 
her. This Sylphide was the mother of ‘ Atala,’ and hereafter these 
reveries fructified in passionate love-scenes that thrilled gentle hearts 
throughout Europe. 

From his cradle he was destined to the naval service, but while at 
Brest, preparing for his examination for midshipman, he seems to 
have conceived an invincible repugnance to the profession. The talk 
and stories of the sailors with whom he mixed, however, infected him 
with an eager desire to explore strange and unknown countries, to 
become a discoverer of new lands, like Cook and La Perouse. 
Under the influence of this mood he abruptly quitted Brest with- 
out going up for examination and returned to the paternal roof, 
where, very contrary to his expectations, he received quite a cordial 
welcome. 

The Chateaubriands had left St. Malo and gone to reside at the 
Chateau Combourg, one of the ancient demesnes of the family which 
the Count had recently bought back. Francois’ descriptions of Com- 
bourg afford a curious glimpse of the chateau life of the period, and 
read rather like a letter of Madame de Sévigné’s from Les Rochers 
than the youthful experiences of one who was the contemporary of 
many still in the prime of life. 

The Count rose at four, winter and summer, took coffee at five, and 
then retired to his cabinet. Eleven was the dinner-hour; the meal 
was taken in the great stone hall of the chateau, which served both 
as dining, drawing and reception room; after which he went out 
fishing or walking. Sometimes old friends who lived within a score 
or so of miles would ride over, when, like the barons of old, the 
master of Combourg, in snow or rain or sunshine, would stand bare- 
headed at the gate to welcome and dismiss them. Eight o'clock was 
the supper-hour, after which, in summer, all went out and ‘seated 
themselves upon the entrance steps, the Count amusing himself by 
firing upon the owls that congregated among the ivy-grown towers; 
while Frangois and Lucile, the latter now grown up a beautiful girl, 
watched the stars as, one by one, they came out of the darkening sky. 
In winter all remained within the hall, the vast gloom of which was 
illumined only by the dim light of a single candle. The mother 
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reclined upon a couch ; the father, clothed in a long white gown and 
a tall white cap, paced incessantly up and down, lost in the darkness 
as he reached either end ; the brother and sister crouched dreaming 
over the huge hearth. Not a word was spoken, not a sound was 
heard, save the monotonous tramp of the Count’s feet and the wild 
wind howling round the old building and among the groaning leaf- 
less trees. At ten precisely the lord of the house retired to bed, upon 
which mother and children cast off the oppressive burden of the death- 
like silence that had weighed upon them, and for some half-hour or so 
fell into cheerful conversation. F'rangois was put to sleep at the top 
of an ancient deserted turret, whither he went not without trembling, 
for of course the old mansion had its accredited ghost—a wooden- 
legged Chauteaubriand, who was supposed to take nightly walks up 
and down the deserted galleries. 

After some months of this gloomy existence the young man entered 
the army as a sub-lieutenant, proceeded to Paris, and was presented at 
Court; but a nervous timidity and confirmed mauvaise honte made 
him shrink from all society, especially from that of women, in whose 
presence his bashfulness amounted to positive suffering. The death 
of his father recalled him shortly afterwards to Brittany. 

When he returned to the capital the Revolution had commenced, 
and he found himself engulfed in the fierce whirl of that mighty 
movement. A strange chaotic society must it have seemed to the 
dreamy young Breton. Every one lived in a delirious excitement, at 
balls, theatres, clubs, political meetings, gaming-houses. The most 
heterogeneous elements mingled together; the powdered-haired velvet- 
coated courtier was seen walking arm-in-arm with the plainly-dressed 
citizen of the United States; shoemakers attired in the military garb 
of the National Guard measured customers for shoes; monks dined at 
taverns, sometimes in their proper costume, sometimes as citoyens ; 
nuns were seen seated in the midst of wild bacchanalian women ; con- 
vents were thrown open to the public, and people flocked in thousands 
to visit them as to some picture gallery or museum. 

Out of this turmoil the young Chateaubriand departed for America 
with some hazy notions of exploring for a north-west passage. After 
visiting New York and being presented to Washington he started 
for Niagara, and, equipped as an Indian hunter, wandered through the 
vast forests of the great continent, amidst those glorious and sublime 
scenes of primeval nature which he has painted so glowingly in his 
romances ; sometimes in company with an Indian tribe, at others alone; 
sometimes reposing beneath the shelter of some friendly hut, more fre- 
quently beside a solitary fire kindled beneath the canopy of the mighty 
trees, locked in the arms of a limitless moonlit silence, broken only by 
the cries of wild animals, or the stir of the wind-swept leaves, or the 
distant roar of eternal Niagara. 
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One day, while resting in a Canadian hut, he saw an English news- 
paper lying upon the ground ; he picked it up, and there read of the 
arrest of Louis the Sixteenth. He returned at once to Europe and 
proceeded to St. Malo. He found all his property confiscated by the 
Republic, and himself a beggar. To redeem his fortunes his mother 
and sister prevailed upon him to wed one Mademoiselle de Lavigne, a 
lady of considerable wealth. There was no love upon the bridegroom’s 
part, whatever there might have been upon the bride’s. Soon after 
the marriage he repaired to Paris, to offer his sword to the King, 
leaving his wife in Brittany. They did not meet again for more than 
eight years, a separation which the husband seems to have endured 
with great resignation, although during the Reign of Terror she was 
incarcerated in the dungeons of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and nar- 
rowly escaped the guillotine. He always writes of her in terms of the 
highest praise and of self-depreciation, and they appear to have gone 
through life pretty harmoniously, and with a due observance of the 
convenances of society. 

Neither to king nor people could he give his entire sympathy. The 
petty plots of the Court disgusted him ; the brutalities of the Revolu- 
tionists, although his predilections were liberal, horrified him. He 
very soon discovered that to remain in Paris was to expose himself to 
destruction, so in company with his brother, now the Count de Chateau- 
briand, after much difficulty and danger, he succeeded in getting away 


from the city of assassins, crossing the frontier, and joining the camp 
of the émigrés at Treves. What this camp was like shall be described 
in his own words : 


« An army is usually composed of soldiers nearly resembling each other 
in age, height, and strength. Very different was ours—a confused assem- 
blage of men in the prime of life, old men, and children just alighted from 
their doveccts, talking a jargon of Norman, Breton, Picard, Auvergnat, 
Gascon, Provencal, and Languedocian. A father served along with his 
sons, a father-in-law with his son-in-law, an uncle with his nephew, and a 
cousin with a cousin. This arritre-ban, ridiculous as it appeared, had 
nevertheless something touching and honourable in it, because it was ani- 
mated by sincere conviction ; it presented the spectacle of the old monarchy, 
and gave a last representation of a world that was passing away. I have 
seen old noblemen, with severe countenances, grey hair, tattered coats, 
knapsacks on their backs, and their muskets in slings, dragging their steps 
along by the aid of a stick, and supported on the arm of one of their sons; 
I have seen M. de Boishue, father of my comrade, who was massacred at 
the States of Rennes beside me, marching along, alone and melancholy, 
with his naked feet in the dirt, carrying his shoes on the point of the 
bayonet for fear of wearing them out; I have seen young men wounded, 
stretched beneath a tree, and an almoner, in riding coat and stole, on his 
knees beside them, speeding them to St. Louis, whose heirs they had endea- 
voured to defend onearth. This poor troop, who did not receive a sous from 
the princes, made war at their own expense, while the decrees served to com- 
plete their spoliation, and threw their wives and mothers into dungeons.” 
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It was amidst such scenes as these that the finishing touches were 
put to the pages of ‘ Atala.’ This thereafter world-famous romance 
was but an episode of a mighty manuscript of some thousands of 
pages, ‘The Natchez,’ composed chiefly during his wanderings in 
America; a kind of intellectual olla podrida, from which he drew 
thereafter materials for the greater part of his future works, and yet 
left enough for a separate publication. 

Upon the breaking up of this forlorn hope, infected with small-pox, 
wounded besides in the thigh, and with only eighteen livres in his 
pocket, he commenced a journey of upwards of two hundred leagues. 
After almost incredible sufferings he arrived at Brussels. At the sight 
of the loathsome disease which was still upon him every one shut the 
door against him. 


“Twas driven out of a café,” he says. “My hair hung over my face, 
which was half hidden by my beard and moustaches; my thigh was 
wrapped round with a hay rope, covered with mud; over my uniform, 
which was in rags, I wore a woollen coverlet tied about my neck like a 
cloak. The beggar of the Odyssey was more insolent, but not poorer than 
myself.” 


In Brussels he meets his brother, for the last time upon earth, and 
M. Malsherbes, who gives him twenty-five louis. With this money he 
sails to Jersey, where an uncle, one M. Bedée, gives him an asylum, 
and where he lies at the point of death during four months. Thence he 


passes over to England, and arrives in London in 1793. His health is 
so completely shattered that the physicians pronounce it impossible 
for him to live beyond a few months. What a terrible condition! 
An exile, a beggar in a strange land, starvation, death, staring him in 
the face! 

He has many companions in his misery, for London swarms with 
émigrés, all more or less destitute. The English Government makes 
an allowance of a shilling a day to those who choose to solicit it; but 
the greater number, Chateaubriand among them, are too proud to 
accept such alms. In many humble and ingenious ways do the old 
noblesse, male and female, who once graced the salons of Versailles 
and luxuriated in all that earth could yield, eke out their miserable 
lives. Some teach French, or music, or dancing, while their wives and 
daughters plait straw for hats or do needlework. He busies himself 
in writing an essay upon ‘ Revolutions’ and in working for the book- 
sellers. But he cannot keep the wolf from the door, and at length he 
and a fellow-sufferer, who lodges with him, come to the end of their 
resources, 


_ “I spent my days, and a portion of my nights,” he writes, “ out of doors, 
im order that people should not perceive my distress. When we reached 
our last shilling, I agreed with my friend to keep it in order to preserve a 
semblance of breakfasting. We arranged that we should purchase a loaf 
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at two sous ; that we should allow them to bring up warm water and the 
teapot as usual; that we should not put any tea into it; that we should. 
not eat the bread, but drink a little warm water with a morsel of sugar 
which remained in the bottom of the sugar-basin. Five days glided on in 
this manner. I was devoured with hunger; I was burning hot; sleep had 
wholly deserted me. I sucked some fragments of linen which I had dipped 
in water; I chewed grass and paper. When I passed before the bakers’ 
shops my torments were dreadful. One severe evening in winter I stood 
for two hours riveted before a shop where dried fruits and smoked viands 
were sold, drinking in with my eyes all that I beheld. I could have eaten, 
not only the edibles, but the boxes, the baskets, and the paniers which 
contained them. On the morning of the fifth day, almost expiring from 
inanition, I drag myself to Hingant’s house; I knock at the door, it was 
locked; I call Hingant, who is some time without giving any reply; at 
last he rises and opens it. He was laughing in a wild and unnatural 
manner; his riding coat was buttoned. He seats himself before the table 
on which the tea things were placed. ‘Our breakfast is just coming up,’ 
said he, in an extraordinary tone of voice. I fancied I saw some drops of 
blood on his chemise ; I hastily unbuttoned his riding-coat; he had given 
himself a stab with his penknife, about two inches deep, in his left side. I 
called out for help. The servant hurried out to procure a surgeon. The 
wound was dangerous.” 


Just as he has abandoned all hope, and almost resigned himself to 
die of hunger, he receives a letter containing forty crowns from his 
ggod uncle Bedée. He now removes to cheaper lodgings somewhere 
off Tottenham Court Road, and, to eke out his money as long as pos- 
sible, lives with starvation frugality. His bed is only a pallet; he 
has no blanket, only a coverlet, over which he places his clothes, and 
a chair, to give a feeling of substance. Here is a curious picture of 
émigré life in London: 


* My cousin, De la Bouétardais, expelled from an Irish den for not paying 
his lodging, although he had put his violin in pawn, came to seek a shelter 
with me from the constables. A Bas-Breton vicar lent him a pallet. La 
Bouétardais was, as well as Hingant, a counseller in the parlement of 
Brittany; he was not master of a handkerchief to wrap round his head; 
but he had deserted with arms and baggage, that is to say, he had carried 
off his square cap and his red robe, and he slept wnder the purple by my 
side. Facetious, a good musician, and gifted with a fine voice, he seated 
himself stark naked on the side of his couch, when we were not in the: 
humour for sleeping, put on his square cap, and sang romances, accompany- 
ing himself with his guitar, which had but three strings. One night when 
the poor fellow was thus thrumming ‘ The Hymn to Venus,’ by Metastasio, 
‘Scendi propicia,’ he was struck by a draught of wind, his mouth became 
twisted, and he died from the effects, but not immediately, for I rubbed 
his cheek vigorously. We took counsel together in our lofty chamber, we 
reasoned on politics, and amused ourselves with the gossip of emigration. 
In the evening we proceeded to the houses of our aunts and cousins to 
dance, after they had finished their day’s work of making and trimming 
hats.” 


By-and-by he hears that a clergyman at Beccles, who is writing & 
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history of Suffolk, requires a person who can decipher French manu- 
scripts of the twelfth century. He offers his services, which are 
accepted. He remains for some time at the little east country parson- 
age, and forms the acquaintance of a gentleman named Ives, the rector 
of Buugay, a small town twelve miles off. Out of this acquaintance 
springs up a romance. ‘The daughter falls in love with him, and the 
mother, perceiving her child’s happiness compromised by the attach- 
ment, offers her to him for wife. All this time he has been living 
under an assumed name, and has carefully avoided all reference to his 
family or connections. Ah! if he could but accept that generous 
offer! For in this humble English girl he has found the ideal of his: 
dreams, the realisation of his Sylphide. He can only cast himself at 
the mother’s feet, confess all, and fly the house for ever. 

Some years afterwards, when he was an ambassador in London, 
the representative of France, they met once more. She was no 
longer Miss Ives, but Lady Sutton, the widow of Admiral Sutton, and 
she came to ask his intercession with the English ministry for a pro- 
vision for her sons. 

What an old, old story is this! There are few hearts in which it 
will not find an echo, in which it will not rouse a memory. Do we 
ever find our ideals before it is too late? Do we ever find them at all 
except in our imaginations, which, like a summer's sunset, suffuses all 
distant objects, even the most commonplace, in mists of rose and 
purple? The miseries of humanity lie less in realities than in illu- 
sions; less in what we have than in what we desire. 

In the meantime his ‘ Essay on Revolutions’ had been published, and 
created considerable attention in France. The tone in which it was 
written was both sceptical and radical, even republican. The book 
was destined, however, to be associated with an exceedingly painful 
memory. In the midst of its success he received a letter from one of 
the family * informing him of his mother’s death, which it said was 
greatly hastened by the pain she had experienced upon hearing his: 
name coupled with the enemies of monarchy and religion. So power- 
ful was the effect produced upon his mind by this intelligence that he 
resolved from that time to abjure scepticism for ever, and in pursu- 
ance of this resolution at once commenced the composition of the 
‘Génie du Christianisme.’ 

After an eight years’ residence in London, in the year 1800, he 
once more returned to France. It was almost a strange land to 
him, the language sounded unfamiliar to his ears, and the desolate 

* The Chateaubriand family had been doomed to the fate of all royalists 
who were rash enough to remain in France: the Count, together with one 
of his sisters, had perished beneath the guillotine, while his mother and 
Francois’ wife had lain in the dungeons of Paris for several months, - 
escaping death only by an almost miraculous accident. 
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aspect of the country after trim, peaceful England filled him with 
repulsion : 


“On the road,” he says, “we perceived scarcely any men. Swarthy 
coloured and sunburnt women, with naked feet, and heads either bare or 
wrapped round with handkerchiefs, were tilling the fields. They might 
have been taken for slaves. I should rather have been struck with the 
independence and the manhood of this land, in which the women handled 
the hoe whilst the men handled the musket. One would have thought that 
a sheet of fire had passed over these villages. They were miserable and 
half demolished, everywhere mud and dust, dung-heaps and rubbish. To 
the right and the left of the highway were seen country seats in ruins. Of 
their felled plantations there remained only a few squared logs, on which 
some children were sporting themselves. On all sides were boundary walls 
demolished, churches abandoned, the dead having been expelled from their 
resting-places, clock towers without clocks, cemeteries without crosses, 
suints without heads, and stoned in their niches. On the walls were 
scrawled the Republican inscription, half obliterated, ‘ LIBERTY, Equatity, 
FRATERNITY, OR DEATH.’ In such cases the word ‘Death’ had been 
erased, but the black or red letters appeared again beneath the coat of 
whitewash. This nation, which seemed on the point of dissolution, was 
recommencing a world, like those nations which issued from the dark night 
of barbarism and the destruction of the Middle Ages St. Denis was 
unroofed, its windows were broken, the rain penetrated into its moss-grown 
naves, and it no longer contained any tombs.” 


Parisian society was still heterogeneous ; the scythe of time had not 


yet smoothed its earthquake-rent surface, and strange uncouth débris, 
cast up from great social depths, was found in the most inappropriate 
positions, and everywhere mingling strangely with splendour and 
elegance. In the Faubourg St. Germain there was a little colony of 
the old noblesse, mummified specimens of the Court of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Louis, among others Madame d’Houdetot and her now 
antique lover, St. Lambert, names familiar to the readers of Rousseau’s 
‘Confessions, who lived in an old world that seemed centuries away, 
and who mercilessly mocked and satirised that parvenu world that was 
in perpetual quarantine to it.* In the salons of Josephine was absorbed 
the old society of the Directory: the pure republican patriots had 
pocketed Napoleon’s gold, and were now the most slavish of his adu- 
lators ; but there the prevailing element was military, as it was 
throughout the land. France was a huge camp, and the Tuileries a 
tent, under which gathered soldiers and soldiers’ wives ; the former, 
brave men, who had won their epaulettes by brave deeds, but whose 
-coarse unpolished manners totally unfitted them for a court ; the latter, 
women who had sprung from all conditions of life—some from the 


* Napoleon was acutely sensitive to this ridicule, and would have done 
much to win the approbation of these exclusives. When crowned with the 
laurels of a great victory he would write to Fouché from the battle-field : 
* What do they think of me now in the Faubourg St. Germain ?” 
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palace, some from the gutter, and from all intermediate stages of the 
social ladder. With these were intermingled a sprinkling of vulgar 
bourgeoisie grown rich upon the plundering of the aristocrats, and a 
few of the less stiff-necked of the noblesse. The manners of such 
assemblies may be imagined: the men, at ease only upon the field of 
battle, talked camp language, while their partners, decked in splendid 
costumes and priceless jewels, the spoils of war, in which they could 
scarcely walk or sit, were yet more objectionable by their ridiculous 
awkwardness and attempted fine-ladyism. How they looked in their 
huge, hideous turbans, foreheads covered with bull’s curls, narrow- 
skirted, short-waisted dresses—the last remnants of the Classicism of 
the Directory—may be gathered from the pictures and caricatures of 
the time of our own Regency. Trénis and Vestris, the leaders of fashion 
and the genii of the dance, were their divinities, and the Terpsichorean 
the only art they could appreciate. 

The masquerade ball was a species of amusement much favoured by 
Napoleon, as it afforded great facilities to the spy system. The police 
took care to inform themselves of the costume which each person 
would assume, so that each mask was known to them. Fouché and 
his myrmidons were ubiquitous; no word was lost to them, and even 
the Emperor himself wandered through the rooms playing the exalted 
part of spy. 

Napoleon despised women; they brought soldiers into the world, 
and there, in his opinion, their use ended. “ How many children has 
she ?” was his question upon being introduced to a lady ; he respected 
her according as the number was few or large. He required that all 

his officers should marry, and as husband and wife were frequently 
separated a day or two after the ceremony for many months together, 
and as the ladies had not usually been brought up in the most rigidly 
moral schools, the morality of this society is better left to the reader’s 
imagination. 

Nothing more splendid, however, than this parvenu Court, gorgeous 
in splendour and embellished with all that was exquisite in pictures 
and statuary, the spoils of the Italian campaign, can be conceived. 
Upon being created Consul for life, Napoleon restored all the Court 
offices, giving them, however, new names; for example, the chamber- 
lains were called préfets du palais; he had his petites levées and his 
grand receptions, and days fixed for receiving each order of society. 
The costume of each was rigidly prescribed. Senators must be habited 
in velvet embroidered with gold, tribunes in velvet embroidered with 
silver, councillors of state in bright blue velvet; while the consuls 
were attired in scarlet embroidered with gold. Upon the establish- 
ment of the Empire the ceremonials were fixed with equal rigidity. 
Every person, upon entering and quitting the presence must make 
three distinct reverences to the Emperor and to the Empress and 
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to all members of the Bonaparte family, none of whom must be ad- 
dressed without permission. During the theatrical representations ’ 
frequently given at the Tuileries no person was permitted to laugh 
or to applaud. David, the savage Terrorist, the painter of Marat, 
he who offered to drink the hemlock with Robespierre, the sub- 
lime republican, debased his genius to paint the formulary of these 
ceremonies, while in the album of Isabey, still to be found in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, are preserved pictures of all the costumes. A 
mixture of coarseness and slavish obsequiousness to the Emperor and 
his belongings were the distinguishing traits of Court manners. 

Napoleon modelled himself partly upon Augustus partly upon Louis 
the Fourteenth. He caused triumphal arches to be raised, hunted at 
Fontainebleau, and gave magnificent fétes at Versailles ; but even these 
were military ; representations of Marengo and other great battles 
being their principal features. Upon his marriage with Marie-Louise 
he was more anxious than ever to restore the traditions of the old 
court, and many of the old aristocrats, who had until now held aloof, 
gathered around the Austrian luminary. From that time officers 
were not permitted to attend the assemblies in uniform; court cos- 
tume was de rigueur. Inflated titles were cast about in wholesale pro- 
fusion; Cambacérés, the old regicide Jacobin, was now His Serene 
Highness the Prince de Parme, and that spawn of the gutter, the 
vile Terrorist, Fouché, His Excellence the Duke dOtrante. Even 
the very Sansculottes jeered at this gutter aristocracy sprung out of 
itself, and England, the only power that dared, held it up to the scorn 
of Europe in ceaseless caricatures. 

The nation was a network of espionage, and a huge military 
prison. “It was not order, but discipline prevailed,” says Chateau- 
briand. It was ruled according to military code, the law was martial 
law, and an iron despotism crushed out all personal liberty. Drunk 
with vainglory, Ja grande nation forgot its fetters and fawned upon 
its gaoler until the shock of the Russian campaign sobered its 
besotted senses ; then it discovered that he was a tyrant. Never was 
the censorship of the press so rigorous. Political discussion of all 
kind was strictly forbidden ; not to heap laudations upon the Emperor 
in every newspaper, pamphlet, and book was an unpardonable error, 
which would bring down the severest censure of the police, and 
probably the suppression of the work.* 

But as the ages of Augustus and of Louis the Fourteenth were 
celebrated for their literature, this vain despot, who would have 
crushed all talent, all genius, all fame, unless they ministered to his, 
who would have bestridden the world like a colossus, and would have 
had all mankind worship with veiled eyes before his {mightiness, 
desired also to create a literature that should sycophantly blazon his 


* Seo ‘Madame de Staél,’ November part of TEMPLE Bar p. 38. 
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wondrousness to posterity. For this purpose he offered a prize of 
ten thousand francs each ten years for any works of unusual merit. 
We do not hear that this teetotal-medal-prize-essay system was pro- 
ductive of any great success. Happily for the world, his power did 
not survive long enough to give it any extensive trial. 

There were paid littératewrs, who were given posts in the Prefec- 
ture, and allowed a pension of one or two thousand crowns out of the 
public treasury to write prose or verse, or anything required by the 
gentle Duke d‘Otrante, or by any other vile Janizary of the Imperial 
government, into whose society, of course in court costume, they were 
admitted upon something of the footing of superior domestics, on con- 
dition that after dinner they produced half a tragedy or some verses, 
a song, or a birthday or other anniversary ode, for the lady of the 
house, after the fashion of the poets of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Such was the condition of authorship under Napoleon the Great. 

Soon after Chateaubriand’s arrival in France ‘ Atala’ appeared. 
Portions had previously been read in various literary circles, and the 
public had been prepared for something remarkable by laudatory 
paragraphs in the journals. Everything was favourable to a success, 
and a prodigious success was achieved. The book was in every hand ; 
the story was acted at the theatres, exhibited by puppets and by little 
waxen figures upon the quays, and even the walls of every wayside 
inn were decorated with common red, green and blue pictures of ,the 
Indian girl, her lover, and pee Aubrey. Enthusiastically praised by 
the multitude, it was attacked, ridiculed and caricatured with an equal 
ardour by the Voltaireans, who saw in its success the certain revival of 
Christianity. 

Chateaubriand tells us that a romance founded upon the ideal of 
savage life was an idea conceived in very early youth. This cdea was 
undoubtedly born out of the study of Rousseau, and the influence of 
that writer is vividly apparent in ‘ Atala,’ although not in a greater 
degree than such as remarkable works will ever produce upon imma- 
ture genius. But it is rather in the surroundings of his youth that 
we must seek the germ of ‘Atala’ as well as of René. It entered 
his soul while he wandered amongst the surf-beaten rocks of St. Malo, 
listening to the roar of the wild Atlantic ; it ripened into the mystic 
shadow of the Sylphide in the woods of Dol, was nourished in the 
dull medizeval life and in the gloomy haunted turrets of Combourg, 
and was born a REALITY amidst the gigantic forests of America, 
beneath gorgeous sunsets and resplendent moonlights ; its cradle was 
the dead leaves of a thousand years, its nurse Solitude, its lullaby the 
moan of the wind-swept trees, and the roar of the cataracts made 
musical by distance and the night. 

All Europe was at this period passing through the stages of a great 
intellectual revolution. The cold polished glitter of the semi-classical 
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eighteenth century, which frosted all genius, was everywhere disap- 
pearing before the wild romantic schools arising in Germany and 
England, and Schiller, Goethe, Anne Radcliffe, Monk Lewis, and later 
on, Byron, Shelley, and the Lake poets, were exercising a prodigious 
effect upon the literature of France. The Voltaireans, with Chénier 
at their head, fought hard against the invasion of the new ideas. 
These Radicals, political and social, were Conservatives in literature ; 
and, while sweeping away the ancient régime and all its belongings, 
would fain have compelled all writers to model themselves upon its 
literary traditions. Out of so mighty a movement as the French 
Revolution, there could not fail to arise a new birth of intellect. The 
Diderot-d’Alembert-Voltaire school had accomplished its mission, ex- 
hausted its purposes, all its theories, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
and Atheism, had been reduced to practice, given unlimited trial. 
Thus, the goal being reached, the guide was of no further service, and 
became a thing of the past. 

The foundation stone of the new school had been already laid in 
‘La Nouvelle Héloise.’ From that famous book to ‘Notre Dame’ 
the links, though numerous, are unbroken. In the writers immediately 
following Rousseau, however—De Staél and Chateaubriand—we have 
the exaggerated sentiment and shadowy characters of the master ; in 
Hugo and his followers we have instead, absence of sentiment, and 
gigantic exaggeration of character, to which all else is subservient. 

Of all the monstrous dreams of the Revolutionists, no one was so 
monstrously irrational as that of converting a nation to pure Atheism. 
The belief and worship of a Soul of the Universe are inextricably 
interwoven with the daily life of all communities, civilised or un- 
civilised. That portion even of the Terrorists who denied the exist- 
- ence of a God was exceedingly small; the masses confounded religion 
with priestcraft, and gloried in the destruction of both ; but when the 
delirium of the Terror was past, and men began to move in something 
like the old grooves, that first necessity of humanity—a BELIEF, began 
to make itself felt in the dreary hopeless world of scepticism. Each 
feared to speak of this to his fellow, lest it should be answered with 
sarcasm and derision, but all, to speak cumulatively, waited eagerly 
for the dawn that should once more dispel the eternal darkness of the 
tomb. In 1801 appeared ‘ Atala, a Christian Romance. On the 15th 
of September, 1801, Napoleon issued the Concordat, and re-established 
the right of public worship and the Christian religion. In 1803 
Chateaubriand published his ‘Génie du Christianisme, the object of 
which was to extol, to prove, and to point out the beauties of the 
Christian faith, these sublime purposes being clad in the garb of 
romance. In England the book would have been dissected, pro- 
nounced shallow, and morally and religiously its influence would have 
been nil. To the France of that day it supplied a universal want. 
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It was not that this work, as some writers assert, actually produced 
the revival of Christianity ; it had begun long since in the heart of the 
nation ; but it was the interpretation of that heart, the utterance of 
its thoughts and longings; it aroused the sluggish, encouraged the 
timid, furnished arguments to the doubting, and won over thousands 
of disbelievers by the picturesque beauty of its language and narra- 
tive, the dazzling brilliance of which, aided by their own enthusiasm, 
blinded men’s eyes to its faults. But to Chateaubriand undoubtedly 
belongs the honour of being the first actively Christian writer that 
arose in France after the Voltairean age. I say actively, in contra- 
distinction to such as Madame de Staél, whose Christianity was un- 
obtrusive and almost passive, whereas her great contemporary wrote 
avowedly to proselytise. 

tead at this distance of time, especially by an Englishman, a very 
different judgment must be pronounced upon it to the generally 
received one of seventy years ago. With all its beauties, and they 
are many, the work is superficial, abounding in false glitter, false 
reasoning, weak arguments, and exaggerated sentiment ; it is brilliantly 
rhetorical, but lacks the vigorous logic of profound conviction. That 
there was no profound conviction in the writer's mind is proved by 
the influence under which it was composed. The posthumous re- 
proaches of a dead mother, suddenly, without meditation, study, or any 
other influence, converted him from a philosophical sceptic to an enthu- 
siastic Christian. Such sudden conversions are unreal. It must be 
admitted that from childhood he was devotionally inclined, but never 
beyond that sentimentalism which is so generally mistaken for religion. 
Throughout the work he continually sacrifices truth to a paradox, to 
a conceit, or to a prettiness. As an example, he asserts that descrip- 
tive poetry had positively no existence in heathen literature, and that « 
Christianity is more favourable to the perfection of art than Mytho- . 
logy. That such an assertion is not only utterly false, but, especially 
in the latter instance, the very opposite of truth, must be apparent to 
the most unreflective reader who can recall memories of Thevcritus, of 
Homer, of the Greek dramatists, of Virgil, and above all, of that 
sculpture, the very fragments of which are so marvelious. 

A remarkable comparison between the medieval and the modern 
spirit of religion is suggested by comparing this work with the 
‘Divina Comedia’ of Dante. Each reflected the particular religious 
view of the age in which it was composed ; the last, monkish material- 
ism, the literal acceptance of the Biblical text that man is the image 
of God corporeally, a conception no more exalted than that of Homer's 
Zeus ; the devil another corporeal spirit, cloven-feoted and hideous of 
aspect ; Hell a pit of fire filled with scorpions and grotesque fiends ; 
Heaven a sublimated Earth, whose pleasures and delights were founded 
upon our highest conception of earthly bliss illimitably intensified, 
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but all purely material. As during succeeding ages the human mind 
developed from the childhood of the new birth of the modern world 
to the more refined and subtle spirit of manhood, such ideas revolted 
it by their grossness and by their inferiority to its own conceptions of 
the Divine and the Immortal; hence one of the chief causes of the 
intellectual scepticism of the eighteenth century, that interregnum 
between the old and the modern spirit of religion. Scepticism, how- 
ever, like other intellectual developments, fell into excesses, decayed, and 
was left behind in the progress of the human mind ; its cold aridity 
was no longer suitable to the race who had passed through the fiery 
ordeal of the Revolution. But to return to the old faith was no more 
possible than fora man to go back into childhood. So out of that 
old faith was eliminated a more ethereal and spiritual belief, which 
immaterialised all its forms, and poetised them. Unfortunately such 
subtleties become in time vague bodiless mysticism ; such is the ten- 
dency of the present age, which is rapidly approaching scepticism by 
the opposite process of over-refining, as its ancestors did by over- 
materialising. With the writings of Chateaubriand may be said to 
commence the Pantheistic tendency of modern thought towards the 
worship of an Omnipresent Soul of Nature, towards the recognition 
of the supposed subtle links which bind the animate and inanimate 
world in one harmonious whole. Solitary notes had been sounded in 
the letters of Madame de Sévigné, still more loudly in the romances 
of Rousseau, but they had fallen upon unprepared ears and died 
echoless. 

A comparison between the descriptive poetry of, say Thomson, 
than whom no better representative of the old school can be found, 
and that of the nineteenth century, will illustrate this position. 
Thomson faithfully reproduces the objects and aspects of nature, as a 
_ painter does upon canvas, and in them he constantly finds parallels to 

human objects and aspects, but they are parallel lines, which may go 
on for eternity without touching one another. To him Nature is 
surpassingly lovely, but soulless. To the nineteenth century poet, 
beneath her outward form, there is a subtle essence ; man, earth, and 
the mighty waters are parts of one harmonious whole, bound together 
by common sympathies and pervaded by a common soul. Our writers 
are not so much indoctrinated as suffused with this mysticism, some- 
times almost unconsciously. Intellectually, as well as physically, the 
world revolves in a circle; and these tendencies are but the revival of 
the Pantheism of Greek poetry, with its nymphs, hamadryads, and 
naiads, disembodied and spiritualised. 
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I cannot linger here, where wealth alone 
Asserts, assumes all merit as its own. 

Where willing lackeys, though the case is clear, 
Condemn the poor man, but condone the peer. 
What! dare convict my lord of any fault ? 
Belgravia shudders at the rude assault. 

What! dare to put a noble in the dock ? 

Could those who own a peerage stand the shock 
What! let a scandal on his fame be seen ? 

Nay, rather find his lordship any screen. 

Did not the people’s William once record 

That every true-born Briton loves a lord ? 

Call him to justice? Be content, be still, 

And thank your stars he does not write your will. 


I cannot linger here, my heart grows faint 

At hopeless sorrow’s all-unnoticed plaint. 
I hear the moanings of a helpless throng— 
Who dares to grapple with the boundless wrong ? 
Or if he dares, what prospect can he see 
Of doing right and aiding misery ? 
"Tis madness with those customs to contend, 
Which law allows and sycophants defend. 
"Tis not that herds of hireling scribblers ply 
That kind of sneer which best maintains a lie ; 
They write to order, and their master pays, 
I scorned their censure and I loathed their praise ; 
I did not envy them; my lowlier lot 
Was to know what is true, and prove it not. 
Like Paul, I sought to do so, and I must— 
How prove it, in this region of distrust? 
Where selfish knayes may aid, aye, win their end 
Because men know not how to find their friend. 
What? would he teach them? Keep them in the dark, 
And then no skill avails to hit the mark. 
Or like the pious, gentle, bland, Magee, 
Heap on his efforts every calumny. | 
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Ere long the better strain of English blood 
Will hurry westwards, in a rapid flood ; 
As yet it clings to each familiar place, 
Nor likes to quit the cradle of the race ; 
Ere long ’twill shake off hopes and shake off fears, 
And leave its home to traders and to peers. 
And then it may be found, when all too late, 
That men, not rents and profit, make a State. 


The tide of those who thither take their course 
Is sometimes moved by will, sometimes by force. 
Nor think the former is the modern rule: 

The latter savours of the feudal school. 

Eight centuries have passed since wanton might 
Laid waste a county for a king’s delight ; 

The curse still cleaves to either William’s name, 
Because they drove out men, to bring in game. 
What has been told of them, of these is true, 

Who cleared, in gentle phrase, one county through ; 
Banished a nation from its old abode, 

Its rights, its memories harshly overrode. 


Debarred from robbing others, desperate grown, 
I'he Highland chieftain stooped to rob his own ; 
Drove out his kinsfolk for his proper greed, 
Contrived a desert, and defends the deed. 

And why? Of yore, far from their native soil 
Chieftain and clansmen hurried to the spoil ; 
The head to plan the raid, the arm to fight, 
Were useful in those days of dubious right ; 

But now the chieftain wins far greater gains 
Without their perils, and without their pains. 
Thus they who did his bidding in that day 

Are, in these happier times, much best away ; 
Since they’re no use, let solitude regain, 

On fell and loch and hill her ancient reign 

A herd of deer bears now a higher worth 

Than all the Highlandmen who fought at Perth. 
They were, if tales are true, a gallant race, 

But grown superfluous, game deserves their place. 
Persuaded, but not harried, as of old 

The weary Saxon gladly gives his gold. 

Pays down a mighty rent, nor thinks it dear 

To act the Crusoe once or twice a year. 
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On one condition is the money paid : 

Game must be there, and solitude be made. 
Agreed—the men are banished to the West, 
And the rich sportsman buys his lonely rest. 


The clustered hamlet and the house of prayer 
Are roofless, wasted, ruined, bleak, and bare. 
Where children played, beside the rustling stream 
The raven croaks his wail, the owlets scream ; 
Where maidens gathered by the forest lake 
The cunning fox creeps slowly through the brake. 
High o’er the graves the grass is rank and deep, 
And there the red deer may in quiet sleep ; 

A thousand clansmen gathered in the glen, 
The hill-side now can hardly muster ten ; 
Ten, did I say? Let not a soul come near ; 
Let nothing meet the eye, or rouse the ear ; 
Silence alone can fill the sportsman’s bag, 
The sight of man affrights the lordly stag. 


Think you the victims of these bargains glance 
With kindly eyes across the blue expanse ? 
Exiled, and settled in a distant spot, 

Think you they dwell with meekness on their lot? 
Or bless the power which forces them to roam 
Far from their fathers’ graves, their fathers’ home ? 
They may forgive the chief, whom law alone 
Permits to make another man’s his own ; 

Will they forgive the country and the laws, 
Which press so hardly on the peasant’s cause ? 

Or look on you who stay, except with hate, 

Who live the willing vassals of the great ? 

Nations collect their view from public facts, 

And judge a people by its rulers’ acts. 

You think the better, but you choose the worse, 
Your statesmen blunder, and you bear the curse. 


Believe me, every sounding platitude, 
Of kinship, common race, and brotherhood— 
That see-saw talk of empty compliment, 
Those high-flown phrases—are not really meant. 
The men who say them, know that this and that 
Are but the froth of after-dinner chat. 
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But would you know, if kindred nations hate, 
What is the force which keeps them separate ? 
Look to the facts which rent the two apart, 

"Tis there the sting is, there the lasting smart; 
No hate is like the love which wrong has changed 
No anger like the wrath of friends estranged. 


Perhaps you say—* What! fly from duty’s call ? 
If wrongs are wrought, do battle with them all. 
No honest courage ever is misplaced, 

No generous effort is an utter waste ; 

Pause for a while, delay your threatened flight, 
And hope that fortune may defend the right. 
That man will always deal the heaviest blows 
Who never counts the number of his foes ; 
Who, whether they be many or be few, 
Considers only if his aim be true; +: 

Knows that his shaft, if it be duly sped, 

Will smite each brazen face, each bullet head ; 
Who treats all knaves, who treats all fools alike, 
And only watches where he best may strike. 
The man who ventures is the man to win; 
The way to victory is to begin. 

The brave, the bold, the rash alone succeed 
And many followers gather to the lead.” 


I know it—but ’tis hard to reckon where 
Hope yields to doubt, and doubt to blank despair ; 
I know that hope is strong, and doubt is weak, 
Is slow to move, and slower still to speak. 
And, as a bankrupt fancies that he thrives, 
That men are desperate ere despair arrives. 
It may be that my heart has grown too sad 
To gather back the hopes which once it had, 
And that I err in thinking you have reached 
Close to that state of which the prophet preached ; 
That prophet, who declared, with mournful tongue, 
‘Lhe woes which o’er his blinded country hung, 
Who poured his tale into unwilling ears, 
Who roused its anger, did not wake its fears— 
‘ What strength can save that people, if it would, 
Which calls good, evil; and calls evil, good ? 


You say that conquest follows him who tries ; 
But whither can I turn for my allies? 
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Few are the men who know, or have the skill 
To do the work, far fewer have the will— 

If one such generous thought has crossed their mind, 
If they have dreamed of succouring mankind, 
Think of the bribes which tempt them to betray, 
Think of the threats which frighten them away, 
Think of the petulance of those they aid, 

Think them suspicious, doubtful, slow, afraid, 
Now roused to hope, now crouching in the dust, 
Wayward as children, but without their trust. 
Look at the downcast glance of all the race, 
The little light which glimmers in their face, 
Enslaved for ages to a master’s hand 

These lawless hinds, what can they understand ? 


Ah! I forget, they comprehend at least 
The generous prizes of the farmer's feast. 
Where high o’er-all, the Knight of Bucks declaims, 
Extols his friends to heaven, his foes defames, 
Hints at the dangers which beset the realm 
Hints that his partisans should grasp the helm ; 
Hints that in him the bulwark may be seen 
Of Church and Cottage, Property and Queen; 
While his bluff audience, on his words intent, 
Applauds his terrors, grunts its gruff assent, 
Empties the glass, sends the decanters round, 
And sees the hoary peasant take his pound. 
The grand reward of years in labour spent, 
To stunted serfdom doled by bloated rent. 
The lifelong service which has earned the dole 
Has worked his body out and crushed his soul. 
Oh! if old Egypt’s dream were sober truth : 
If the dead man renewed his birth and youth ; 
If priests still taught that beings transmigrate, 
Change not themselves, but only change their state ; 
If, in that second life, each past offence 
Should find its doom, each wrong its recompense, 
The peasant well might pray, ‘I do not ask 
That other men may work my weary task, 
I bear no malice, but—just heaven, be kind ! 
Make me the farmer’s horse and not his hind’ 


But you may say—the nation has a voice, 
Your House of Commons is the people’s choice ; 
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If wrong is done, this House can set it right ; 

If mischief’s brewing, ’tis before their sight. 

Are there not statesmen who will undertake 

To save the nation for the nation’s sake ? 

Has not the Times disclosed, and proved it too, 
How little they receive, how much they do ; 
How little of the cash which you disburse, 
Flows from the Treasury to the Member's purse ?— 
How cheap the process is which gives you law ? 
In such a senate, who can find a flaw ? 
Committees, through the day, absorb their time ; 
All night they sit ‘in colloquy sublime.’ 

Avoid the gallery, and think you see, 

A guardian angel, not a sharp M.P. 

Take comfort, live in peace, be not afraid, 

Great Britain’s safe amid the great unpaid. 


Unluckily a little closer sight 
Brings out a very different view to light ; 
Men may be salaried in many ways, 
And taxes are not all the nation pays. 
This senate, which you laud as wise and pure, 
Keeps to one policy, hard, fast, and sure ; 


Upon the people lays its heavy hand, 

Protects the landlord, and protects his land— 
The landlord’s pleasures and the landlord’s gains, 
These are the objects which secure their pains. 
This is the public good, and this the right, 

For which these patriots battle, night by night ; 
Touch one abuse, and then on either side 

The house is crammed, each seat is occupied, 
Each thickset squire prepares for the defence, 
The walls resound with lumbering eloquence, 
Till in this mob the voice of reason’s hushed 
Inquiry’s stifled, and reform is crushed. 


The house is sitting on a railway bill; 
The forty thieves are there, the lobbies fill, 
Lynx-eyed and bland, the great director speaks: 
“The public good alone” (he says) he seeks ; 
Cool business men prolong the sharp debate, 
Selected facts, selected figures state, 
And prove, with practised shrewdness, that the plan 
Can do no earthly good to mortal man, 
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While its promoters argue that it would, 

At little cost, confer the greatest good. 

Think you that when they strive to get their Acts 
Motives like these are stanch and sober facts ? 
Think you they argue for the nation’s ends ? 
Their only thought is—larger dividends. 

He who would win its ear, its passions rouse, 
Learns to address the pockets of the House. 


Again should things of high import demand 
Its careful scrutiny, its vigorous hand, 
Should England’s duty to the Indian race 
(India, at once our glory and disgrace) 
Require its close attention, task its powers, 
Exact a fragment of its business hours, 
Pray that its parties lay upon the shelf, 
Just for a little time, all thoughts of self; 
Vain is the summons, useless is the prayer, 
The House grows languid and its benches bare, 
The members yawn and sleep, or wake and shout, 
Till the kind whip allows them to count out. 
Or should the scattered sons of England’s name 
Within whose future lies her boast—and shame, 
Tell her that what they seek, and long have sought, 
Is—how to knit the cord that’s strongly wrought, 
Bid her discard, and prove that she is wise, 
The bond which chafes, and find the bond which ties, 
Puzzled and weary at the strange request 
Your statesmen mutter, “ That which is, is best.” 
Postpone the question with a courteous scoff 
And for the present put the future off. 
For things like these the House will never care, 
Unless it wishes to condone an Eyre. 
How can a nation e’er be good and great 
Which always slumbers on a life estate ? 


Those senators, whose patriot purity 
The Times comments on, but I fail to see, 
Seek to exclude, and do not vainly seek, 
The men who know the truth and dare to speak ; 
Force all to enter by a golden gate ; 
¥orce all to buy the right to legislate. 
As long as wealth alone can win the seat 
They fear no danger, counsel no retreat, 
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Enact, for their own gain, the Nation’s laws, 

And, through the people, wreck the people’s cause. 
This is an age of commerce, we are told, 

A seat that’s bought, believe me, will be sold. 

"Tis an investment, and the money spent 

May bring, in annual interest, cent. per cent. 


Divide and rule,—so said the ancient sage, 
Maintain the parties, says the present age. 
Keep up the see-saw, give each side a chance, 
The game is nothing but a country dance, 
Russell and Cavendish now lead the throng, 
Then Lennox comes, comes Hamilton along. 
The circle always ends where it begins, 

The outs are always waiting on the ins. 

So, when the drover, resting for the night, 

Fears lest his beasts may wander out of sight, 

He tries the plan, and never finds it fail, 

Of tying pairs together, head and tail, 

Where, if the parts are only firmly bound 

Each onward struggle serves to twist them round. 


Stirred by the clamour of fictitious zeal 
The public fancies that the change is real. 
Misled by watchwords, claptrap, names, and cries, 
It can’t detect the truth in the disguise, 
Gulled by the clever actor, who declares 
That he will save it from a rival’s snares, 
It does not see that party quarrels mean 
Unbroken friendliness—behind the scene, 
Or that these hustings foes are friends at home, 
And laugh, as augurs did, in classic Rome, 
Who, when they met, the gainful fraud confessed, 
And made their public craft a private jest. 
I might find many proofs, but what’s the need ? 
The facts are patent, he who runs may read. 


Dim as their jargon is, they make this clear : 
That though they won’t do right, they yield to fear. 
If you are patient, wrong will never cease. 

D’ye want a remedy—then break the peace. 

What made them leave their henchmen in the lurch, 
Their ancient garrison, the Irish Church ? 

What made them grant the claim of tenant-right ? 
Did justice change their sentiments, or fright ? 
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Beales and his followers took the Park by storm, 
The broken railings hurried on reform. 

Ill fares that State whose government consents 
To move,—but only after violence. 

Do they deserve the nation’s will to wield 

Who meanly bluster and who meanly yield ? 
Who, while ’tis safe, are resolute and bold, 

But, forced to face a fact, can only scold? 


Your wandering orator, your Odger, Arch, 
Are but the buckram leaders in the march. 
The man who goads the will, and fires the blood, 
Collects the torrent, and provokes the flood, 
Is he who threatens, sulks, rejects, defies, 
Till grudging prudence gives what pride denies. 
He is a demagogue, who folds his hands 
Till clamour forces all that it demands ; 
He is a demagogue who says, “The change, 
Though right, is not within the present’s range,” 
Admits the justice of some urgent claim, 
But will not aid it till it suits his game; 
Who still declines to feel the people’s pulse, 
Till wrath may rouse or discontent convulse ; 
Or seeks to compromise, and so delay 


The present struggle to some future day. 
A compromise—the thing is understood, 
To mean that two plain wrongs make one plain good. 


. What is a Statesman ? He who can impart 
The honest counsel of an honest heart: 

Who never strives to trick out what he says 

By empty rhetoric and unmeaning phrase ; 
Whom no man scorns, because the words he speaks, 
Straight to the purpose, prove what ‘tis he seeks ; 
Who need not doubt, because he never fears 

The sharpest eyes, nor heeds the silliest ears ; 
Who cares to make the nation opulent, 

To make it free, to make it more: content. 

This man you ought to honour, this to trust, 
And when I say you ought, I mean, you must. 


Must—for this fact is now made manifest : 
In the great race that nation keeps abreast 
Whose people know their country is their own, 
Where wealth is general, misery hardly known ; 
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Where those who have the land are those who till, 
No trembling tenants to another’s will ; 

Where rooted to the soil the people grows, 

And as one man, sees friends as well as foes ; 
Where men may live upon their fathers’ land, 
Live in one mind, live with one heart and hand, 
And see in those who quit their native place 

The bounteous harvest of a fruitful race. 

Where men are ready, resolute and brave, 

As men will be who have their own to save; 
Whom idle dreams of glory cannot make 

The witless gambler with a single stake, 

On which if fortune frowns, the cross is theirs, 
But if she smiles, the crown another wears. 

You sweep your soldiers up, by other ways, 

You crimp your hirelings from your waifs and strays. 
Your great men fear, and with no little sense, 

To trust the nation with its own defence. 


Does what I say need proof, and should I show 
That what I state is fact and must be so? 
If in some bitter feud, some ancient strife, 
The nation’s forced to risk its very life, 
It need not fear the perils it may run 
If the whole people’s armed ; its force is one. 
But armed and one it cannot be until 
A common justice moves a common will ; 
Till each man knows and sees that when he fights 
The battle’s brunt will vindicate his rights. 
The hireling sells his blood, the freeman gives ; 
That is a tool, but this both thinks and lives. 


Maddened by wrong, by fear made desperate, 
Remembering centuries of smothered hate, 
Goaded by terror, terror which suspects 
A thousandfold the danger it detects ; 
Which, ever brooding, fancies that it spies 
The prowling traitor in the friend’s disguise ; 
Hurried along, as by a torrent’s flood, 
France bathed her freedom in her children’s blood. 
But in her agony, when Brunswick spoke, 
And bade her wear anew the broken yoke, 
Take back the rulers which she once had spurned— 
Then with one fire the nation’s spirit turned, 
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And the new lords of France, her serfs before, 
Resistless conquerors now, sped Europe o’er, 

Till an ignobler master bought their swords 

And changed these freedmen into brigand hordes, 
Made that a spectre which at first began 

To lift the dawning light of hope to man ; 

Made that a terror where our fathers saw 

The coming reign of right and equal law, 

And on the gulled, besotted nation brought 

The mischief which his mad ambition wrought. 


When, vanquished upon Jena’s fatal field, 
Prussia was forced her very self to yield ; 
When serf and king and noble were enslaved ; 
What roused the nation’s life, the nation saved ? 
"Twas not the memory of Frederick’s drill, 

’T was not the heroine queen’s undaunted will, 
Twas not the monarch and his right divine; 
Two men restored her, Hardenberg and Stein, 
Armed with a deathless courage every hand 
And made each home a fortress of the land. 


Lord of a thousand tribes, a realm whose span 
Ranges in length from Prussia to Japan 
And from the Euxine to the Arctic main, 
Includes the frozen sea and boundless plain, 
Prince of a church, whose mission’s to debase 
The heart, the life, the spirit of the race ; 
A prince, before whose glance men quailed in dread, 
And the proud noble bent the cowering head ; 
Whose power was girdled round by helpless awe, 
Whose wish was absolute, whose will was law ; 
A prince whose iron mood and reaching hand 
Few men dared counsel, no man dared withstand ; 
Whose million soldiers, watching for his nod, 
Thought when they served him that they worshipped Gud ; 
Whose giant frame, whose patient, vigorous mind, 
Gave warrant for his place among mankind ; 
Who always reckoned life at little cost, 
But knew no mercy when his will was crossed ; 
Who ruled obedient slaves, and ruling, knew 
That every slave was loyal, faithful, true : 
This man was Nicholas, this man the Tzar. 
And yet the sword he forged with so much care, 
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With which to aid a friend, or smite a foe, 
Brittle as glass, was shattered at a blow. 


Thus could I show, did time permit to speak, 
Why Austria fought, and why her arm was weak ; 
Thus, why the meaner Bonaparte fell, 

And, what was worse, why France was crushed as well. 
But this at least experience has discerned, 

This truth established, and this lesson learned : 

If jealous despots would in quiet sleep, 

Peace is the policy they ought to keep. 

Or if they fight, why like should fight with like ; 
If they meet freemen,.let them fear to strike. 

And next, that soldier’s brave, and he alone 

Who fights in order to protect his own. 

A man may kill a bee upon the wing, 

A thousand bees, and never feel a sting, 

But let him thrust his hand into the hive, 

And he may find the swarm is—all alive. 

You know, no doubt, what party ’tis secures 

The store of honey in that hive of yours, 

Who drone, who work, and, most important thing, 
That they who own no honey, have no sting. 

And so you'll find, before it be too late, 

What there may be that’s rotten in the State. 
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Derthe’s Wedding-Day. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PATTY.’ 


I. 


“GooD-NIGHT, my well-beloved—in a week’s time, my wife !” 

Francois Garaye is so much taller than his betrothed that he has to 
bend down to kiss pretty Berthe’s plump rosy cheeks. 

She puts one arm round his neck to hold him fast while she fixes a 
little sprig of myrtle in front of his gendarme cap. 

“ Wear it till our wedding-day,” she whispers ; and this time Fran- 
cois kisses the lips which have come so near his own. 

“ Good-night, ma chérie.” He waves his cap and.turns away. 

Berthe Duval stands at the cottage door, and looks after her lover. 
The whitewashed green-shuttered cottage is in the midst of a hilly 
wooded park. Matthieu Duval is concierge to the Chatelain of Ville- 
quier, and this cottage is his home, though he spends most of his 
time up at the Chateau, while the Villequier family stay so long away 
in Italy. 

Berthe would like to walk a little way with Francois, but he will 
not let her come even so far as the park gates with him; the rain is 
falling heavily, and the path is already half under water ; for though 
the park of Villequier is lovely and romantic, full of upland glades 
sequestered by lofty forest trees, the central part where the cottages 
are built forms a basin at the foot of circling hills, and the brilliantly 
green grass around is rarely parched, even in fierce summer heat. 

Matthieu Duval is crippled with rheumatism, and so is Tonine, his 
old pinched wife, and Tonine’s eyes are dim ; but Berthe is plump and 
rosy, and her blue eyes are clear and bright as they follow her lover 
through the park. 

Clear and bright; but there is a tender timid sadness in them now 
which fits in with the scene around her, with the falling rain, the 
pendent, heavily soaked leafage on the tall trees. Still Francois Garaye’s 
last words, and the bright honest look that went with them, ought not 
to have brought so heavy a shadow across the face of his betrothed. 

Berthe is conscious of this. She strains her eyes against the 
gathering darkness, so that she may follow Francois’ rapid firm steps 
through the trees. He has reached the bank of the little river which 
runs through the park, and as he follows its winding she loses sight 
of him. No, there he is again! He must have come back—he is 
nearer to her than he was when she lost sight of him; he stands a 
moment or two waving his gendarme cap, end then vanishes. 
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Berthe shudders from head to foot. “ How white his face was!” she 
says. 

She goes into the cottage, trembling strangely; her hands are so 
cold that she crouches over the hearth and warms them. 

“ Berthe,” a fretful voice sounds out of the dark fireside, “ what ails 
thee? Thou art as white as the wall is. Frangois is a fool to keep 
thee out in rain like this; he will spoil his uniform, and thou wilt 
have an ague. Our river is harmful in the rainy season, and thou 
knowest it well.” 

Berthe keeps such unusual silence that her mother’s head sinks yet 
more on one shoulder, and her little watery grey eyes open as wide as 
possible. 

Berthe cannot laugh or even speak; her heart is each moment 
growing heavier. Why did she obey Francois? Why did she not go 
with him as far as possible? Where does this horrible cold terror 
spring from that grasps at her heart like a hand of ice? Is something 
evil happening to Frangois ? 

She raises herself and looks round. She even goes once more to 
the door and looks out. “It is a foolish fancy,” she says; but she 
cannot for all that shake it off; and even when she goes to bed she 
wakens suddenly from her troubled sleep and cries out in a wild 
frightened voice : 

“Francois! oh, my Francois! shall I never see thee again ?” 

That night the rain never ceases; it keeps falling witha stealthy 
sound, but still that sound is audible, filling the night with unrest, and 
making it impossible for one wakened from sleep to slumber again. 
Berthe lies with widely opened eyes, now shivering as the remem- 
brance of her last night’s terror comes back, now in pitying thought 
of homeless wanderers shrinking beneath the soaking rain, and 
always through every thought she sees her Frangois and the pale 
face her last look had shown her between the trees. 


II. 


It is a very bright morning after the rain; the sun is drinking 
eagerly at every leaf of the tall forest trees, and even at the dripping 
grass blades. 

Frangois had told Berthe that business would keep him all day in 
Caudebec ; so she must not expect him. And Berthe had smiled to 
herself. She knew that her lover’s business was the completion of his 
mobilier—the finishing touches in the way of decoration to the two 
rooms in the Gendarmerie which she was henceforth to inhabit as 
Madame Garaye. It was hard to get through a day without Francois; 
since the young people have been promised some six months back, 
Frangois has gone out to Villequier every day, for the good gendarmes 
of Caudebec have a tranquil life of it. 
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’ Berthe feels happier this morning, but she is pale from her wakeful 
night. Tonine looks at her daughter when they all sit down to the 
mid-day meal of soup and bread. 

“ Eh bien! ma fille! thou dost not look like a bride. Thy cheeks 
are as white as a June lily.” 

“ Bah ! bah!” Matthieu laughs in his fat way. “She will grow rosy 
enough when she hears our gendarme on the road by-and-by.” 

Berthe smiles, but there is little of the old sunshine in her eyes. 

“Francois is not coming to-day,” she says gravely. 

“Not coming? Bah! What hast thou said to vex him? It is 
ill done to quarrel so near the marriage-day.” 

Berthe looks uneasy, half ready to cry. She knows that she has 
not quarrelled, but what then? It is useless to contradict her father, 
and besides, he does not give her the chance. He drags his long 
stiff legs out of the cottage; he is going up to the Chateau again. He 
and Tonine wonder sometimes why their limbs have stiffened go early, 
and why they are so often racked with pain. Down in the village 
and in the town of Caudebec, only three miles away, their neighbours 
and gossips are strong and healthy. The simple pair never think that 
their lord would have done well to build his cottages in somewhat less 
of a morass—for on the heights beside the Chateau there is plenty of 
dry ground. 

As Matthieu steps outside the cottage door he finds himself face to 
face with two gendarmes. One of them—a broad big fellow with a 
dark coarse face—Matthieu knows very well; he is a comrade of 
Berthe’s lover, and Francois has often brought him with him to the 
cottage, and calls him “ mon gros Jacob,” and teases him till Matthieu 
thinks the stout man loses patience; but the other gendarme is a 
stranger, and Matthieu sees in an instant that he is Jacob’s superior. 
He is a tall, dark, slight man, who looks frail and delicate beside his 
burly companion. 

“ Bon jour, monsieur ;’—the stranger raises his cap, and so does 
Matthieu. “Are you Matthieu Duval ?” 

“ At your service, monsieur,” and the caps are raised again. 

“Well, then,” the stranger goes on, “I have a question to ask you. 
Is our comrade Frangois Garaye here?” He puts the question in a 
coaxing mysterious way, at which Matthieu’s blue eyes open roundly. 

“Here? No, monsieur, ma foi! At this time? No.” Matthieu 
smiles, and looks over his shoulder into the cottage. ‘“ Even our 
young lass never expects him till evening.” 

The tall thin man gives a significant glance at Jacob, and Matthieu 
looks too, to see what they are meaning. 

_ “Why, how pale is Monsieur Jacob!” he says. “ Diable! come 
in and sit down, messieurs.” 
. When the gendarmes follow Matthieu into the cottage they only 
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find Tonine there. Berthe did not hear what was said, but through 
the window she has caught a glimpse of Monsieur Jacob. She does not 
like him; he always stares at her in a manner which is insufferable, 
and she cannot tell Frangois, because Jacob is his friend. The only 
cloud that hangs over her future life in Caudebec is that this fat 
staring Jacob Leduc will also inhabit the Gendarmerie. 

“Sit ye down,” Matthieu says; then, when they are seated, “ You 
have a reason for coming here to seek Frangois Garaye ?” 

He looks at the broad dark face, but Jacob’s eyes are fixed on his 
superior. 

The tall thin official bows to Matthieu. ‘TI will explain to monsieur, 
I arrive at Caudebec yesterday, from Rouen, and this morning I inspect 
our force, and I find that one name does not answer to the muster- 
roll. I inquire the reason for this, and I learn from my excellent 
friend ”—he looks at Jacob—‘‘ that Frangois Garaye, the second in 
rank at the Gendarmerie of Caudebec, has not been seen since the 
afternoon of yesterday. I see that my friend ”—he lays his fingers 
on Jacob’s dark blue sleeve—* hesitates and looks confused, and I 
proceed to cross-question. I am seldom baffled.” The thin man 
smacks his lips and sends a glance of conscious merit into the recess 
where Tonine crouches beside the fire. “My friend Jacob there 
imparts to me the relations which exist between the said Francois 
Garaye and ”—the thin man bows politely—* the young lady of the 
house, and he asks me to be merciful. He says it is the first neglect 
of which his comrade has been found guilty. In short ”—he waves 
his hand—“ he comes here with me, that we may together adminis- 
ter rebuke, and make the simpleton return to his post before his 
absence is remarked by the townsfolk ; for you comprehend, no doubt” 
—here the thin gendarme lays a long thin finger on his arched 
flexible nose—“ that the town of Caudebec is too precious to be neg- 
lected, and that the absence of one of its valiant defenders during a 
whole night is neglect of a serious nature; and, monsieur, I am a 
disciplinarian, as a police inspector must always be.” 

The thin man stops short here, and refreshes himself with a huge 
pinch of snuff and a red pocket-handkerchief. 

Matthieu plunges both hands into bis hair, and sits looking stolidly 
at the gendarme. 

The’ old woman beside the fire has heard every word, and now she 
gets up stiffly from her chair, and moves like a bent stick out of the 
kitchen. The thin official smiles, and nudges Jacob ever so little. 

Matthieu looks vexed and puzzled. 

“T know nothing of the lad, monsieur,” he says, in his broad Norman 
speech. “I came in late last night, and my wife told me that Francois 
Garaye had been here, and that he had gone away—that is all I know.” 

There is a pause ; then Tonine’s dragging steps sound on the tiled 
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floor outside. She pushes at the half-opened back door and comes in, 
followed by Berthe. Berthe is so white that her father’s mouth opens 
at sight of her. The girl’s eyes are dilated, she walks up to the 
stranger,’and fixes them on his face. 

“ Monsieur, what is this my mother says? What has been done to 
Frangois Garaye ?” 

She never so much as glances at Jacob. She knows where he 
sits, just beyond the other, with his eyes fixed on the red-tiled floor. 

The thin-faced man rises and bows; he begins to smile. “It is 
the other way, mademoiselle. Iam come to ask you for Frangois 
Garaye. You and I will have a talk by ourselves.” Then his smile 
fades away beneath the intense expression of those scared eyes; he 
bends down and whispers to Berthe, “ You will serve him best by 
speaking the truth. He must be reprimanded, but for your sake he 
shall not be punished.” 

Berthe puts her hand on the man’s arm, and gives him an impatient 
little push away. 

“ Father !”—she speaks so hurriedly, so unlike her usual peaceful 
self, that Matthieu too stares at her, and is more perplexed than ever 
—“ dost thou hear this, and canst thou stand idle? Thou knowest 
Francois has not been here since seven last night, and they come here 
toask for him now. Why dost thou not tell them he went away at 
seven? Where is he? Why do they seek him here? We know 
nothing.” Her voice rises as she goes on; all her suppressed terror 
has got free, and is mastering the quiet, gentle girl. ‘‘Come—come! 
I say, all of you, and help me look for him—come!” 

She looks round at them all, but there is no answering terror in 
their faces. Jacob whispers to his comrade, and then a quiet nod is 
exchanged between the two gendarmes; the thin-faced superior puts 
his hand on Matthieu’s shoulder, and bends down to whisper in his ear. 

Tonine stands clinging to the blackened dresser, above which are 
four ranges of gay-coloured plates. She sees that the terror which 
sways her daughter is not shared by Matthieu. She looks from one 
to the other with her dull bleared eyes, striving to gather in what 
is meant. When her eyes reach the face of Jacob, she sees there for 
an instant the same scared pale horror that has mastered Berthe. 
But even while she gathers this in, Jacob’s expression changes, and the 


stout gendarme is looking at her daughter with profound sympathy in 
his face. 


Berthe opens the door and looks impatiently at the three silent men. 

“Come!” she says again, then she passes quickly out of sight. 

“ Monsieur ”—the thin gendarme draws a breath of relief—“ it will be 
better to follow mademoiselle and tell her the conclusion at which we 
have arrived. The poor girl must not waste pity on a faithless lover.” 


He looks at Matthieu, but Duval sits in scowling silence. “You see, 
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madame ’’—the stranger speaks for the first time to Tonine—“it is 
evident that the young man has departed, no one knows where. Well 
then, there is only one reason to be found for his departure. I have 
thought profoundly over the affair, but there seems no reason so likely 
as that which my friend Jacob suggested to me this morning ; for you 
understand, a man would not give up so respectable an éat without a 
reason. My friend Leduc”—he looks sympathising—“ has grave 
reason to suppose that Francois Garaye, for some reason unknown to 
us, shrank from the fetters of a married life, and therefore Francois 
Garaye will not reappear in Caudebec. At your service, monsieur. 
I do not wonder at your anger.” He raises his hat, and passes out of 
the cottage in pursuit of Berthe. 


Ill, 


It is Sunday in Caudebec. Bright August sunshine streams down 
the beautiful spire of Notre Dame, over the richly sculptured triple 
portal, on to the groups which come in a swiftly moving stream from 
the dark narrow streets of quaint half-timbered houses into the 
Grande Place where the church stands. It is the Grande Place of 
Caudebec, but it is really only a small market-place, bordered by two 
long sides of gabled houses with grotesque dormers atop; these con- 
verge into two narrow streets, leading in struggling crooked fashion to 
the Seine ; between these streets, and facing the church, so as to close 
in the Place, are a few houses with shops in front of far more modern 
construction than those on either side. 

The sunshine rests specially on the snowy caps of the farmers’ 
wives, some of whom have come across the ferry to hear mass in 
Caudebec, and also it glints on the epaulettes of the soldiers among the 
crowd pouring into church in slow decorous order ; it glitters just now 
on the cap of a stout gendarme with a small, decrepit woman clinging 
to his right arm. It is Jacob Leduc, the chief of the gendarmerie of 
Candebec, and the infirm woman is Tonine Duval. On the other side 
of Tonine walks a thin, pale girl—a shadow of the rosy, plump Berthe 
who bade good-bye to Francois Garaye two years ago. 

How sadly Berthe has changed in these two years! Even the sweet 
softness of her eyes is changed; there is a new look, but not a fixed 
look, in her face. It requires a special cause to bring that sudden 
darting in of horror and distrust to the sweet blue eyes ; and yet now, 
as she turns her head to stretch her hand to the bénitier under the 
porch, and meets Jacob’s glance, the look spreads over her face till 
her lips even lose colour. 

No one notices Berthe to-day, for the entrance doorways are small, 
and the crowd of worshippers have to pass in heedfully when there 
are so many, or it might seem strange to them to note that look of 
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ghastly horror in the face of a girl gazing at the man to whom gossip 
has assigned her. 

They pass in, and Jacob’s chair is next those occupied by the mother 
and daughter; and when the pain bénit comes round Jacob leans 
across Tonine to offer a piece to Berthe. Service is over, and the 
crowd streams out, with its tongue unloosed, beyond the portal, and 
there is much greeting, more especially among the women. 

Madame Haulard, the tailor’s wife, slips away from her husband 
and her tall, gawky daughter, and greets a stout, squat woman, who is 
so like her that you see at once they are mother and daughter, the 
new edition being a great improvement on the original. Madame 
Haulard’s eyes are weak, but old Julie Carron’s eyelids have a red 
border which is unpleasant to behold; her mouth, too, is wider than 
her daughter's is, and she has lost her teeth ; but there is an energy 
and a vivacity in the old woman which the better-grown, better-favoured 
daughter seems to lack. 

“ Bo'jour—bo'jour, ma belle.” She throws back her old head, with 
its black silk covering pinned carefully over the snowy cap, and gazes 
admiringly at Madame Haulard. “Come, then; but thou hast bonne 
mine to-day, my Henriette, aha!” She glances over her shoulder at 
the broad lumbering tailor ; his heavy straight brows are bent anxiously 
in search of his wife; but Madame Carron’s sharp, ugly old eyes go 
past him to look for her granddaughter. ‘“ Aha!” the old woman 
chuckles, “ Eugénie will not improve the race, ma fille ; she is for all 
the world like my Chinese pullet, all legs and neck, ma foi! Her 
mouth is big enough to swallow a small creature like me altogether. 
Dame! thou art big enough for a woman, Henriette; why, then, 
hast thou let Eugénie shoot beyond thee ?” 

A little flush rises on madame’s placid face; but this is an old 
grievance, and she is too good a daughter to contradict her mother. 
She walks beside her silently. 

“Thou wilt come in and eat, my mother ?” she says, when they reach 
‘the tailor’s shop on the left side of the market-place. 

“But no, my Henriette; on the contrary, I must hurry, or I shall 
miss the noon ferry-boat; my bonne, Nanine, is going to the fée at 
La Mailleraye, and she will not start till I return. Tiens!” She 
points suddenly to one of the groups in the Place. “Jacob Leduc is 
with Tonine Duval and her daughter. Is a marriage then arranged 
for la petite? Ma foi! But Jacob is too old and fat.” 

“What wilt thou, my mother?” Madame Haulard speaks with 
the soft purring tone which so usually accompanies worldly wisdom in 


« woman. “The Duvals have no money. Berthe’s health is so 


broken that she cannot earn a sous, and Monsieur Leduc wants a wife. 
If Matthieu had lived, or if affairs had been better at the Chateau, 


‘then indeed such a difference of age might have been considered ; 
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but I hardly know, ma mzre. I do not suppose Matthieu would have: 
laid by much for Berthe, and a girl without a portion should be 
thankful to get a husband at all.” 

“ Poor Berthe, I am sorry for her!’ The old woman rebels against 
her daughter’s wisdom ; but she admires what she calls Henriette’s 
civilisation too much to contradict it. “She must have been very 
fond of that vawrien Francois Garaye. See how pale and altered she 
has grown. She has never got over the illness she had afterwards.” 

There are tears in old Julie’s eyes as she watches the group out of 
sight. 

“ Berthe must have been badly brought up, my mother, to be fond 
of a man who was not her husband; thou did’st not tell me it was my 
duty to love before marriage, so I began without any love ; yet see 
how well Monsieur Haulard and I have got along together. Dost 
thou not think that Berthe’s paleness may rather be caused by the 
change that has come into her life. Ciel! It must be a great 
change to be shut up in a small close room in the Rue de la Bou- 
cherie, after living in her father’s cottage at Villequier, where she could 
roam the park all day.” 

“Yes, yes, thou art always wise, my Henriette ; but hdtons le pas 
or I may lose the boat ;”, and the squat old figure rolls on towards 
the river as if the soles of her stout black shoes were round. 


The Rue de la Boucherie is certainly not a healthy street, its back 
windows overlook the small fetid river, which indeed runs under the 
houses, but the room which Tonine and her daughter have rented ever 
since Matthieu died is neither small nor close; on the contrary, it is 
spacious, and has two large pointed windows, with stone seats in the 
deep recesses. 

Matthieu died suddenly in a fit, and his sudden death spared him. 
the consciousness of the ruin of his employers; for the Chatelain de 
Villequier and his family are scattered in a foreign land now, and their 
long-possessed home is let to strangers. 

Berthe has never recovered from the shock of Francois Garaye’s 
disappearance and the long illness that followed ; but her father’s death 
roused her. She planned the removal to Caudebec with all her former 
energy, and as long as there was anything to do she seemed to have 
rallied from the blight which had withered up her youth. 

But this excitement soon passed away, the girl became again pale 
and lifeless looking, and the scared glance, which had so terrified her 
mother at the cottage, showed at times on Berthe’s thin face. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” the old woman mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Berthe pines, shut up here in Caudebec, but I have not half 
the pains and aches I suffered in the cottage. I am surely growing 
younger. Monsieur Jacob says so, and he is a wise man.” 
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Monsieur Jacob is a constant visitor in the room aw quatrieme Rue 
de la Boucherie. Berthe always takes her work into one of the arched 
windows when he comes, and sits sewing on the stone seat there till 
his visit is over; and yet, although he rarely ventures to address her 
daughter, Tonine understands the object of the well-to-do gendarme’s 
visits. 

She is eager to encourage them. Little by little, fresh meat and 
white bread, now and then a chicken and a bottle of wine, come in an 
unexpected way, and eke out the frugal housekeeping of the mother 
and daughter. 

At first Berthe rebels against these gifts, but her mother’s in- 
firmities and helplessness close her lips. Little by little, too, her 


own increasing weakness makes even needlework irksome. Berthe 


feels that she is drifting slowly into a destiny, the first thought of 
which stirred her whole nature to desperate resistance. 

Her mother has wept and prayed and scolded and entreated for 
more than a year, and Jacob Leduc has persevered in his silent 
unobtrusive suit, and now at last he is to be rewarded. 

On this Sunday Monsieur Jacob has gone home with the mother 
and daughter, and has eaten with them for the first time ; and now he 
stands, bowing over the hand of Berthe, firmly clasped in his own, for 
Berthe has just promised to be his wife as soon as the necessary 
arrangements are made. 

Monsieur Jacob raises his head and smiles at his affianced; he is 
going to kiss her, and Tonine stands by, smiling too, to sanction the 
action. 

She sees the smile die out of the broad heavy face, she sees the 
dark sallow skin change suddenly to a sickly white, and then the old 
woman's dull cunning eyes pass on swiftly to her daughter's face. 
She sees an awful, ghastly terror painted there; the blue eyes are 
widely dilated, and fix on something which Tonine cannot see; for 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing, but space on the blank stone 
wall behind Jacob, and it cannot be Jacob himself who has called up 
the horror in her daughter's face. 

“Ts she mad?” the frightened woman asks herself. “ Well, if she 
is, Monsieur Jacob must not find it out.” 

While Matthieu lived Tonine was looked upon almost as a helpless 
imbecile; but she has regained the full use of her limbs since she 
has lived in Caudebec, and her cunning has grown with her strength. 
Food and drink are the chief things of life to her, and Berthe is only 
an available means to procure these without labour or anxiety. 

“No,” she says again to herself, “ Monsieur Jacob must not find 
out anything which could prevent the marriage. Allons, monsieur,” 
she says, in a bantering tone, “as you are to have her altogether soon, 
you must leave Berthe to me this evening ; you see she is not well.” 
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Monsieur is glad to go; he wants to marry Berthe, but he is never 
at ease in her presence. 

“Tt will be different after marriage,” he says, as he goes down the 
broken staircase; “she will be mine altogether, then, and I shall 
break her of these moods. I wish I had never seen her!”—and he 
mutters an oath. 

The staircase is certainly very dark and uneven, but the gendarme’s 
face has a heavier scowl on it than this should cause, even when he 
comes out into the sunshine. 

As soon as he departs, Tonine’s anger bursts out. 

“And is it not enough, then, foolish child, that thou hast flouted 
and chilled the man by thy haughty moods, but thou must glare as if 
thou sawest a ghost over Jacob’s shoulder? If thou hadst now and 
then given him so much as a smile he had married thee a year ago.” 

Her voice falters as she ends, and she crouches into her low chair, 
set just within the projecting brick fireplace. 

Berthe does not speak. She only keeps her eyes fixed on her 
mother, till Tonine can no longer bear their mute reproach. She 
begins to rock herself to and fro, and she flings her patched black 
apron over her head, that she may grumble with impunity. 

“ Pining and fretting away health and good looks for a vawrien—for 
Jacob says Francois was a vwuwrien—and then treating an honest man 
like a dog, and no one may saya word! Sainte Vierge, c'est ficheus !” 

All this time Berthe has been trying to speak. She dares not utter 
all that is in her breast; hard as the task has been, she has tried to 
disbelieve her own suspicions that Francois was not fairly dealt by. 
From infancy she has been accustomed to hear her mother’s feeble- 
impotent murmurs, and she has met them as her father met them, 
with gentle patience. 

But though Tonine has been a helpless tyrant, till to-day her 
tyranny has manifested itself rather in feeble complaints than in 
severe reproaches, 

The changed tone rouses Berthe from the stupor which has been 
creeping over her day by day since she has lived in Caudebec—rouses 
her to a sudden and complete awakening. 

It is not on the crouching woman in the chair, with her apron over 
her head, that Berthe gazes so intently: it is on the gleam of light 
which has fallen on her mother’s conduct. 

Till now, Berthe has neither thought nor reasoned about Monsieur 
Jacob and his visits. At first she tried, in a spirit of dumb resistance, 
to be absent when he came; but she soon yielded to his vigilance, and 
then, as her health failed, and all resources seemed closed to her, she 
felt with a sort of half-conscious sullen despair what the end must be. 
Now, in one startled minute of enlightenment, she sees it all. Her 
mother has from the first meant her to marry Jacob, although she well 
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knew how Berthe had shrunk from the big gendarme, even at the 
cottage at Villequier. Something beyond there is, which Berthe 
strives to see in the flood of light that thus suddenly brings her back 
to her former mental energy, and she seeks to follow the clue; but 
as she seeks she feels the black veil falling over her again, and striving 
hard to keep her newly-gained light, she breaks suddenly into words: 

“Hush, my mother! for the love of God do not make my burden 
heavier. I have promised to marry Jacob Leduc—is not that enough ? 
I have made no promise to love him, and if he is content thou must 
be so too.” 

The tone of her daughter’s voice startles Tonine: she pulls down 
her apron, and looks at her hurriedly. Berthe has flushed ; her eyes 
are bright, and her lips too look full of life; for an instant she is 
almost the Berthe Duval of two years ago. At this sight all that 
there is of motherly feeling stirs in the old woman. ‘Tonine struggles 
up to her feet, and hobbles over the tiled floor to her daughter. 

“My Berthe,” she says, “don’t be angry with thy mother; she is 
old and foolish, but all she does is for love of thee; only tell her just 
this, Berthe; tell her why thou hast looked so strangely at Jacob, and 
why that wild look comes to thy face at—at ”—— 

She fixes her cunning little eyes on the soft, sweet blue eyes of her 
daughter, and then stands with her mouth wide open, stupefied, at the 
rapid change; for Berthe’s colour fades as fast as snow melts before 
the fixe ; the light dies out of her eyes, and she grows a ghastly white. 

“Do not ask me,” she says. “I cannot help my looks. Do net 
notice them, my mother.” 

She leads Tonine carefully back to her chair, and then she goes up 
the creaky staircase to the grenier. It is a large low room, open to the 
roof, but it has been unlet for years, and Berthe has the privilege of 
retiring here when she wants to be alone with her thoughts. She 
only goes up there in daylight; the one window gives scanty light to 
the far-off corners, whence the shadows seem hardly to be driven away 
by the noon-day sun; there is a weird atmosphere in the gaunt, 
deserted place, and though this chimes in with Berthe’s sense of 
lonely sorrow, still she shudders and trembles if she stays up there 
a minute after dark. 

There is no furniture in the grenier, and Berthe seats herself ou 
the floor, near the window, and hides her face in her thin hands. 

“Oh, my Francois! my beloved !” she says, “ forgive me this wrong 
I am going to do to thee. They say thou wert unfaithful to me; I 
do not think so; but if thou wert, what then? I never was worthy 
of thee, and how can I murmur, if thou hast seen me as I see myself? 
But thou lovedst me so once, my well-beloved! that I can never les 
thee out of the shrine my heart has made for thee! Do not fear, my 
Frangois, that this marriage will obscure thine image in my heart— 
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it will not be for long. May God forgive me, if this is sin; I but 
consent to this marriage, to be free of these ceaseless importunities of 
my mother; and, my Francois, I know it is not for long. I am 
coming, beloved. This marriage will but hasten our reunion, for thou 
awaitest me—I know it—I feel it—ah !” 

She stops with a sob of shuddering terror, and looks round with 
wild scared eyes; but there is nothing in the vast blank space, only 
the sound of mice in the wall close by tells what has startled her. 

“Tt is necessary, I believe, for my mother’s comfort,” she goes on 
listlessly, “ and I will try to like Jacob a little—and not to tremble so 
when he looks at me. But oh, why is it?—why do I always see my 
Francois when I see him ?” 

Again the terrible look whitens her face. She glances round at 
the fast-darkening corners of the grenier, and runs to the staircase in 
an agony of terror. 


IV. 


TuereE are Seine pilots dwelling at Villequier, on the quay at the 
foot of the steep hill which leads up to the Chateau perched atop of 
the lofty céte. The little boat brings passengers from the steamer 
which plies three times 4 week between Le Havre and Rouen, and it 
has just landed its one passenger, a tall, bony, dark-eyed woman, who 


might well sit for the portrait of Meg Merrilies. 

The sailors gather round her; they have been idle all day, and her 
face promises pastime. 

“ Bon jour, ma mere,” says Jules Sergent, the biggest and burliest 
of the pilots, “ you are a stranger ; you are welcome. What may your 
business be in Villequier? Command us, we are in authority here.” 

A shout of laughter from the rest shows her that he is in jest. She 
mutters a rough word, and pushes by him till she is free of the circle, 
then she turns round with a scoff on her keen, dark face. 

“Lazy vauriens!”—her face softens into a smile—“I have a 
sailor son, only he does not spend his leisure in teasing other men’s 
mothers. He is good and kind, is my Auguste, and it is for him I am 
come to pray at Barre-y-va, that his voyage may be prosperous.” 

All the men take off their caps and look grave. 

“ Pardon, ma mere,” says Jules Sergent, “just now we are idle 
fellows, as you say; but we are going to drink the health of a bride 
and bridegroom to-day, and the prospect makes us merry. We will 
drink to your son’s safe return too, if you will tell us who he is.” 

“ His name will not tell you much ”—a glow of pride passes across 
the wrinkled gipsy face—“he is called Auguste Durand. I cannot 
tell you where he is; he has been gone two years; but I have had 
news of him, and in his letters he asks me to go to Barre-y-va.” 

. “Twill go along with you, my mother,” says Jules. “The chapel 
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is a good step on the road. It is nearer to Caudebec than it is to 
Villequier.” 

Jules rolls out of the group and advances towards the mother of 
Auguste. The sleeves of his dark knitted jersey are rolled up to his 
elbows and his glazed hat is set at the back of his head; but the 
smile fades out of his broad face, and he hesitates; the old woman’s 
brows are gathering into a frown while she stands scanning his face. 

“ What is amiss now, my mother? No offence is meant, so none 
should be taken. Ido not seek to force my company on thee. My 
mates and I must all find our way to the chapel presently, to meet the 
bridal procession.” 

The old woman shudders. 

“T know my way,” she says, “and I am not angry with you either, 
my lad. I was looking to be sure I had not seen your face before ; 
but no, it was another. Did you say a bridal procession to the chapel ? 
Tell me ”—she looks away from Jules to his companions—“ has there 
been no one missing here this time two years? Was there not a hue- 
and-cry after a lost man ?” 

“Two years !”—a black-eyed youth laughs merrily at her. “ Why 
there’s not a man among us has been here two years. Some of us 
come from Quilleboeuf and some from Le Havre. I come myself from 
Honfleur; we know nought of what happened here two years ago; 
but ma mere, if you want to hear the gossip of Villequier you must 
step into the Hotel de la Marine. Madame Manget will give it to 
you—well spiced.” 

The woman again knits her black eyebrows fiercely. 

“Gossip! Do I look like a gossip, imbecile? I could tell of that 
which is too terrible to gossip about.” 

She gives an indignant wave of her lean brown hand, and turns her 
back on the sailors. 

The dark-eyed youth laughs loudly, but Jules puts his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Chut! Victor. She is mad, or she may be a witch, and in an 
instant she may cast an evil eye over her shoulder.” 

“ Witch !—bétise.” Laurent Tournier, the only white-haired man 
among them, smiles at the awe in Jules’ face. “ But two years ago— 
did she say two years ago—a man missing? Ah! I remember,” he 
repeats slowly. “ Was it two years or three years ago that the young 
gendarme ran away from old Matthieu’s pretty daughter ?” 

“ Tiens! A pretty girl forsaken. What is the story, Laurent?’ 
Jules speaks first, but two or three others join in entreaty. 

Laurent shakes his head and walks out of the group. 

“No; to-day is not the day to recall all that sorrow,” he says 
gravely. ‘Poor Berthe! I never thought to have seen her wedding- 
day with another.” 
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The tall woman goes on along the white osier-bordered road. 

“A wedding-party at Barre-y-va?” she says, and then a look of 
horror passes over her face. “I thought when I left the place I could 
never come back to it; but for my Auguste’s letter I had never come. 
Well, it may be that this bridal procession will wipe out the remem- 
brance. Ah! mon Diew! that was a night!’—she shudders and 
draws the back of one brown hand across her eyes. 

The road has begun to mount; it has widened too, and the sun 
pours down scorching rays on the dusty, stony ground. After a mile 
or so the woman’s steps flag; she no longer holds her head so erect ; 
at last, with almost a groan of fatigue, she makes her way out of 
the beaten path to a stile set in the hedge that borders the foot of 
the steep céte, and sits down to rest. A gurgling sound makes her 
look about. Close by her feet is a cluster of broad primrose leaves, 
starting out from among a fringe of ferns, and beyond this, issuing 
from the mossy bank beneath the hedge, a fountain trickles like a 
thread of sparkling silver in the sunshine. She gets off the stile, 
stoops to wash her face in the clear water, and then hollows the palm 
of her left hand and drinks thirstily out of it. 

“T must make haste to Barre-y-va,” she says, more cheerfully. “It 
is not very far on to Caudebec, and I shall perhaps find a waggon 
there going to Yvetét or Beuzeville.” 

She goes on with a quicker step along the road beside the river 
to offer up prayers for her Auguste at the little chapel. Two years 
ago, when the young sailor started on his voyage she had made this 
pilgrimage. Since then all had prospered with him, and now that 
his ship, instead of returning home, is to remain afloat another year, 
the pious young fellow has written to entreat his mother to take the 
weary journey once again for his sake, and to make an offering to 
Notre Dame de Barre-y-va. Last time the Mére Durand fell ill on 
her way home, and stayed some time at Beuzeville before she could 
return to Le Havre; but then perhaps it was not to be wondered at, 
for she had started from Le Havre on one of the late evenings of the 
little steamer, and it had not landed her at Villequier till past eight 
o'clock in the midst of pouring rain. She had spent the night in the 
road, and had been picked up next morning, in a drenched semi- 
conscious state, by the driver of a waggon returning to Beuzeville. 
It was really not wonderful that la Mére Durand should have had a 
fever after this; still, the very few acquaintances she possessed at Le 
Havre said it was strange that la Mére Durand should have grown so 
stern and silent since her journey to Barre-y-va. Something must 
surely have happened there. 

There is a great contrast between the pilgrims bound for Barre-y-va 
on this sunshiny afternoon. Monsieur and Madame Haulard head the 
procession when it leaves the church ; the bridegroom is from the south, 
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and he has no relative to stand by ,him in Caudebec, so he has asked 
the tailor to give him countenance. Next to this portly pair come 
Alphonse Poireau, the clock-maker, and his sister Louise; old Pierre 
Lebrun, a half-witted brother of Tonine, is the only relative of the: 
bride, for Berthe entreated her mother not to write to any of her 
father’s relatives—they live in Paris, and they are rich, and have shown 
no sympathy in the troubles which have befallen the Duvals in these 
two sad years, 

After Pierre come two gendarmes, sleepy-eyed fellows, who look 
suitable guardians of order for the peaceful, leisurely town of Caudebec. 
Then come about seven or eight girls and young women, for whom 
Berthe has no special friendship ; but they love Berthe for her sweet. 
face and for the patience with which she has borne her sorrow. 

The procession goes to the house of Monsieur Haulard to breakfast, 
and it is afternoon before it sets out again towards the little chapel. 
No one knows whence the custom of going there came. The chapel, 
as the name implies, was built to implore the Virgin’s help against 
the fury of the terrible barre of the Seine, which loses its force just 
above Caudebec; but whether the bridegroom is or is not a sailor, 
from time out of the memory of any living inhabitant, every newly- 
married pair goes on foot from Caudebec to the chapel, and offers up: 
prayers for a blessing on their union. The procession walks in the same 
order as before. There is no bridal finery displayed in it till you reach 
the bride ; her friends all wear their Sunday garments, and look trim 
and fresh as for a féte day ; but the dresses are chiefly dark-coloured. 

Berthe looks pale and delicate but very charming to-day. She has. 
on @ long white muslin gown, which trails on the ground behind, a 
wreath of white roses on her head, and over this a large white muslin 
veil. She has a bouquet of white flowers in one hand, and a pocket- 
handkerchief trimmed with lace in the other. These are Jacob's. 
gilts, selected by Madame Haulard. 

Jacob walks a little in front of the bride and her mother, swinging 
Berthe’s parasol in his hand. He looks very pale and grave, paler 
even than he did during the marriage ceremony, certainly not a joyful 
bridegroom. 

“TI did not think Berthe would have looked so well,” madame 
whispers to her husband, as soon as they are clear of the town and 
fairly on the Villequier road. “She must really have been nice- 
looking before her illness. 

“ Nice-looking ! dost thou say? She was the prettiest girl to be seen 
for miles; and as for figure !’—here Monsieur Haulard sees a projec- 
tion of his wife’s lower lip, and he stops. Since marriage experience 
has added much to the tailor’s natural sagacity ; but he occasionally 
forgets prudence when he speaks of female beauty. 

“ Pretty !’—madame shrugs her broad shoulders till her handsome: 
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shawl nearly touches her ears. “Thou art so easy to please, my friend ; 
put a head on a mopstick, and dress it up, and for thee there is a fine- 
figured woman! Well, dress does something for most of us. I laughed 
when Jacob Leduc asked me to buy black silk, and get it made into a 
gown for Tonine ; but the poor old woman looks quite respectable in it, 
und those white satin bows that Eugénie trimmed her cap with are 
really becoming.” 

Monsieur Haulard looks displeased. 

“Tt is well, my wife,” he says, “in the midst of prosperity, to 
remember the ups and downs of fortune. There was a time when 
Tonine Duval always had a silk gown to her back, though, may be, 
she seldom wore it.” 

But madame never allows her husband the last word; she shrugs 
her shoulders a little higher. “Ah, perhaps so, my friend; and it 
might have been better for Tonine and Berthe now if that poor 
Matthieu had been more thrifty.” 

Here Madame Haulard finds the sun so scorching that, although 
she wears a bonnet, she is glad to ask her husband to shade her with 
his huge blue umbrella. 

“ Courage, my friend!” He stands still a minute, his white trowsered 
bolster legs wide apart, takes off his grey felt hat and wipes his bald 
broad forehead. “Truly the heat is oppressive; but we are almost 
arrived, and there is shade just round the chapel.” 

Berthe walks on silently. The sun beats fiercely on her head, but 
she will not ask for her parasol. She cannot force herself to speak 
to Jacob; he keeps a little in front, and never once looks over his 
shoulder, even when he answers the questions of his mother-in-law ; 
for Tonine is in a very gay and garrulous mood ; she has accomplished 
her purpose, and she feels satisfied with herself and all the world besides. 
Her child looks well, and has received some useful presents; and the 
breakfast provided by Madame Haulard was excellent. Tonine has 
drunk more wine than she ever drank in her life. She is in far too 
merry a mood to notice the silence of the bride or the ghastly pallor 
of the bridegroom, for as they now come in sight of the turn in the 
road where the chapel stands Jacob’s face has grown awful to behold ; 
his lips have lost all colour, and he continually wipes his clammy fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 

Just then comes a sound borne along from Villequier, and Jacob 
starts violently and looks round. No one notices him except Berthe ; 
for the wailing sound becomes distinct in another instant, and the 
procession greet it with a merry laugh. 

It is the group of sailors from Villequier, and Jules is playing 
‘Marlbrook’ on an accordion very much out of tune. 

‘The sailors halt at the turning which leads to the chapel, and the 
procession also halts; it is customary for the bride and bridegroom to 
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pass on together and kneel side by side on the bench in front of the 
shrine. Also it is customary for the newly-married pair to advance 
hand-in-hand and to kneel down together an instant as they pass the 
Calvary which is just outside the chapel. 

But Jacob either does not know or intends to set aside these customs. 
He stands back that Berthe may pass in, and he waits while she kneels 
at the Calvary, then he follows her slowly and unwillingly to the little 
shrine at right angles with the high road, but completely hidden from 
it by a massive group of trees ; the ground is level for some little way 
to the left of the shrine, and then, instead of the steeply-sloping bank, 
which they have been skirting on their way from Caudebec, there isa 
precipitous descent to the river. The water is very deep here, so deep 
that when the barre is expected to be at its worst the Caudebec boats 
go quickly down to Barre-y-va, and lie snugly in the creek made by 
the projecting point till the furious wave has passed by. The fisher- 
men say there are holes here of fearful depth. The procession stands 
waiting ; they will all go up to the shrine to offer their prayers 
by-and-by, but they give precedence to Jacob and Berthe. 

Suddenly a loud shriek bursts through the thick trees, and at once 
Monsieur Haulard and Jules Sergent spring forward to the chapel. 
Alphonse Poireau hangs back, but the women and the two gendarmes 
press on eagerly, for the silence that follows the shriek has been broken 
by fierce, shrill words that increase each moment in vehemence. 

When Madame Haulard arrives in front of the chapel she sees 
this : 

A tall dark woman stands pointing and frowning fiercely at Jacob 
Leduc ; Berthe has flushed cheeks and wild excited eyes, and Monsieur 
Haulard and the sailor look full of horror. 

“Are you men, either of you?” the dark-eyed woman asks, in her 
fierce, high-pitched voice. “Do you not hear what I say? Listen 
then, you others”—she turns to the new-comers and points to the 
shrinking figure of the stout gendarme. “‘I'wo years ago I came to 
Barre-y-va to pray for a prosperous voyage for my son Auguste 
Durand. I came by the latest tide; if I had waited a day the boat 
would have started in the early morning, but I was impatient, and 
I left Havre in the afternoon. It was a rainy evening and the light 
went early; it was growing dark by the time I reached Villequier. 
I was told I had better sleep there, and make my pilgrimage in the. 
morning ; but I was restless, I could not sleep; I asked my way and 
went on in the dark till I reached this place. I saw the light of the 
lamp through the trees, and thought I would stay on through the 
night beside the chapel, in prayer for my Auguste, and not go on to 
Caudebec till the morning, for I believed I was much farther off than 
I really was. I went in and knelt down there”—she points her long 
brown hand to the bench in front of the grating—“ and after a bit I 
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think I fell asleep. Suddenly I hear a crashing rumbling sound and 
a‘loud ery; the crashing goes on and on, and I hold my breath in 
terror. Then comes a heavy fall. I listen, but there is only silence. 
I say to myself, ‘Some one has fallen down the steep cliff and has 
perhaps stunned himself. I must give what help I can.’ In an 
instant, before I can move, I hear a stealthy, cautious sound, nearer 
to me than the fall was; it is as if some one pushes through the 
bushes on the other side of the road. I wait—something in this 
gound frightens me more than the other ” 

Jacob rouses himself abruptly. “ What is this folly? Are we 
men ?” he utters an oath, and he looks specially at the two gendarmes, 
as if he had a right to their support. “ Why do we listen to a mad- 
woman? No sane woman would think of sleeping outside the chapel 
all night in the rain, and because this old witch did this, and because 
she had a bad dream, she is to fly at me like a wild cat with impunity !” 
He tries to stand erect; but he almost reels while he speaks, and 
stammers out the next words: “Come, Berthe, come then; we have 
wasted time enough here. If our friends like to amuse themselves 
with this fury they can do it; but if she follows me to Caudebec she 
‘will be locked up.” 

No one heeds him, all the staring faces are full of horror and ex- 
pectation. Berthe moves closer to Monsieur Haulard, her eyes are 
fall of menace. Madame Durand breaks in on Jacob’s speech at the 
first pause : 

“Mad! mon Diew! I have thought all this time that it might be 
a bad dream, or that the fever had made me mad. I have thought this, 
but I am not a witch or a fury. No, brigand; I was not mad when 
I saw you—yes you—come slowly past me, dragging something after 
you, something which sounded heavy before you came in sight. Ah, 
‘mon Diew! Well for me if I had never stirred—never looked that 
night! I should have spared myself many a night of horror since. 
He”—she turns from Jacob to Monsieur Haulard—“ left his burden 
and went forward to the edge of the steep bank yonder, and then I—I 
could not help it—I bent forward and I saw what it was he had 
dragged so slowly—it was the body of a man, and it lay just there— 
there where you stand. I hid myself out of sight before the mur- 
derer came back, and then [ heard again the heavy dragging over the 
ground ”—there is a movement among the listeners—‘ and then the 
sullen splash below. I tried to ery out, but I could not. I could not 
even move. When at last I roused myself, dawn had broken; I 
looked through the trees, and there on the ground was the cap of a 
gendarme, with a sprig of myrtle fastened into the band ””—— 

“What became of that cap ?” says Haulard, sternly ; “ you should 
have come on at once to Caudebec with that, and have made your 
deposition.” 
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* The woman looks at him grimly. “ Monsieur, we cannot always 
do all we should do. For me, that day I had but strength enough to 
crawl back to the road, and there a kind waggoner picked me up and 
took me on to Beuzeville ; there I had fever on the brain, and I was 
scarcely sure till to-day if what I had seen was real or a bad dream. 
But to-day, when I saw his face, I knew all was true.” She points at 
Jacob ; but no one looks at him, they are too much excited in listen- 
ing to her. “For the cap, I know nothing—l left it where it lay. 
No doubt he took care it should never be seen” 

She stops with a sudden awe on her face. 

Berthe has come forward and stands facing Jacob—so pale, so calm, 
so stern, that excitement dies out of the group; the stillness is so 
profound that the girl’s voice strikes a chill into her listeners : 

“ My friends, she speaks the truth—this man, Jacob Leduc, is a 
murderer ; he murdered my Francois. He told him the high path along 
the céte was safe, and not dangerous, as I had told him it was, and 
he was watching for him when he fell. I have felt that he knew 
something, whenever I looked at that man; and all this time—all 
this time” (she turns and looks sternly at the group behind her) “ you 
have pronounced my Francois a faithless coward. This man is his 
murderer; here is the proof: that evening when—when Francois 
parted from me I fixed a sprig of myrtle in his cap.” 

An angry murmur rises round her, and Jules and another of the 
sailors take firm hold of Jacob. 

He offers no resistance—he seems paralysed with fear. 

At Berthe’s first words he has begun to tremble; the ghastly 
pallor has come back to his face, and now he shrinks from the blue 
eyes which fix so sternly on him. 

“Take me away,” he murmurs, “take me anywhere away from 
her.” 

Monsieur Haulard too shrinks away from Berthe; there is some- 
thing awful and unnatural in the terrible calm that possesses her. 

The sailors lead Jacob away to Caudebec, and there is an instant of 
silence. Then Monsieur Haulard looks at Berthe. 

“ Mon Dieu!” he says, and advances quickly toher. He is too late ; 
Berthe totters, puts one hand to her heart, and falls at her mother’s 
feet. 


“ Best so,” the tailor says to his wife, when at last they reach their 
home in the Grande Place of Caudebec; “better that poor Berthe 
should pass away at once and be spared the end of this tragedy.” 





Cupid's Pupils. 
(Suggested by Mr. Frith’s Picture. 


I. 


Saatt need have you nymphs to be trying 
Diana the huntress’s whim, 
To send feathered arrows fast flying, 
Tricked out in toxophilite trim. 
Small need for your aim to be steady, 
The string of your bows to be tough, 
For man’s subjugation already 
You’ve weapons enough. 


II. 


For down in each delicate dimple 
A world of sweet waywardness lies, 
And searchers, the sage and the simple, 
May read what is writ in your eyes. 
With red lips that rival the roses, 
A smile by which gods had been charmel, 
Neat ankles—of course, one supposes !— 
You're thoroughly armed. 


III. 


Leave bows to the lover of Psyche, 
His arrows are terribly true, 
And fatal to hearts that they strike; he 
Will surely do battle for you. 
His ally is each May-lily maiden, ' 
Yours the conquest would certainly be 
Were the arch gleam of glances love-laden 
Your sole archery! 


Atrrep E, T. Warson. 





Sir Robert Strange. 


In the month of July, 1721, there was a merry christening company 
in the Cathedral of St. Magnus, Kirkwall. The Orcadean baby, born 
in Pomona, one of the Orkney islands, was a boy, belonging to an old, 
respectable, but not very well-to-do family of Strong, Stronge, Strang. 
or Strange, originally from Fifeshire. He was not the first child of 
his parents. There was no good fairy at his christening feast to fore- 
teli that he would be more famous than any of his kinfolk, that he 
would bear a name renowned all over Europe for his achievements in 
art, and that some enthusiastic admirer would cut the entry of his 
baptism out of the cathedral registry. 

A father’s part to “ Bobie,” or “ Robin,” was performed by an elder 
half-brother, the kind and noble-hearted “ Davie.” From early days 
the fatherless boy was doomed to study law. Meanwhile, he drew 
figures with any material that came to hand, and if there was anything 
he loved as well as drawing it was sailing about tke coast of his native 
island and contemplating the glories of sea and sky. 

This boating and sailing and the making little cruises on fishing 
expeditions could not be said to be an educational preparation for the 
law. It is all very well for a Lord Chief Justice to keep a yacht; but 
pulling an oar or steering a boat in the vicinity of the Orkney Islands 
is not likely to help a man to become Lord Chief Justice. Robin’s 
inclination for the sad sea wave rather than for the bench or the wool- 
sack, took so much the form of determination to serve his country 
and place himself afloat, that wise brother David advised that Robin 
should be allowed to “go to sea.” The Captain of the Alborough, 
which happened to be “lying convenient,” consented to take his friend 
Davie’s half-brother on board that man-o’-war, “on liking.” Robin, 
with a heart full of joy, went aboard, where he was consigned to the 
midshipmen’s berth, and to the guardianship of one Sommers in par- 
ticular. The ship went southward, and Nobin was not exempt from 
pretty severe work. It was not disagreeable, till the angry sea rose, 
and torrents of rain fell, and hurricanes seemed to be sweeping every- 
thing out of creation, and horrible sea-sickness was added to other 
horrors. It was in the worst of such moments that the kind-hearted 
but rather jocose captain would call Robin to him on the quarter-deck 
and express a hope that he liked the sea. 

Through weather and incidents similar to the above, the Alborough 
next carried over the Swedish ambassador to Gottenburg. When the 
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gallant ship had successfully fought her way thither through opposing 
billows, Robin was one day standing, somewhat disconsolate, by the 
side of Sommers, who, after a little palaver with the lad, remarked, 
“Bob, if you have any other alternative, quit the sea as soon as you 
can, and you afterwards will bless me for my advice.” As the 
Alborough returned to England more storm-tossed than on the out- 
ward voyage, Sommers’ counsel seemed more and more that of a 
sage, and by the time Robin had staggered ashore again—he had had 
about half a year of sea roughing it—he felt divorced from Thalatta 
for ever. But he was not much more in love with Themis than before. 
While he had to make up his mind he went down to Kirkwall, and 
gladdened his mother’s heart by his sudden appearance, on a Sunday, 
as she came from the cathedral. Probably, he saddened it a little in 
the afternoon, when he begged to be allowed to go on an hour’s ramble 
instead of going to worship. In that ramble Robin found that the 
voyage had, after all, taught him something. His estimate of Kirkwall 
was much lowered. He saw there was another world, with elbow- 
room for young fellows to push and accomplish their fortunes in. He 
thought the matter over as he took his holiday in Pomona. But this 
holiday time came to an end, and Robin found himself one day on a 
high stool, with his melancholy bosom pressed against a hard desk, 
like the breast of the nightingale wounding itself against the thorn. 
This was in his elder half-brother’s office, in Edinburgh. 

Robin Strange loved and reverenced that pearl of half-brothers, 
David, and he devoted himself to strict observance of all David re- 
quired of him. But nature would break out, and when there was no 
supervision in the office Robin was busy etching in pen-and-ink, 
devising rare combinations of graceful lines with his pencil, and stowing 
away those contraband delights into the dark recesses of his desk when 
his brother and benefactor approached. Drawing deeds, leases, and 
covenants is one thing; drawing portraits, groups, landscapes and so 
forth is another. David thought the first sort of drawing was not 
going on as briskly as it should, but he made no complaint. By-and- 
by he discovered Robin’s artistic sketches, left out by chance, near his 
desk. David made no remark. The kind-hearted and thoughtful 
half-brother examined them carefully, in private; he felt rather proud 
of them, and next day, putting them under his arm, he called on 
Richard Cooper, the eminent English engraver, then settled in Edin- 
burgh. He showed to Cooper Robin’s handiwork, and asked him if 
he saw therein any future promise of greatness. Cooper looked at the 
drawings scrutinisingly, thought well of them, and expressed his will- 
ingness to take Robin as a pupil or apprentice. Only for good David, 
this could hardly have been accomplished ; but David was equal to any 
emergency, and he found all the funds required to establish Robin 
with Cooper for six years, and all the advice that a young lad conld 
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require wherewith to ballast himself in the voyage of life amid breakers 
and temptations. This was good David’s last fatherly office. He died 
of fever, and grateful Robin never ceased to regard his memory with a 
reverential affection. 

At Cooper’s, of course, there was no necessity for Robin to hide 
his art, as when he was with David, where, as he says in an auto- 
biographical fragment, “I began, as it were in a private way, to 
amuse myself with drawing, keeping everything as much as I could 
out of sight.” Cooper's house, however, was not a well-ordered house 
when Strange first entered it, and Cooper was still a bachelor; that 
is to say, it was in some degree too jovial. There was rule, but it 
was not enforced. The time was one when hard drinking was a part 
of manhood, and this led to a somewhat disorderly regimen in pretty 
well every household. Cooper’s was not worse than others. He was 
hospitable, which meant that there was much solid eating and deep 
drinking of claret and toddy at night, with early refreshers in the 
morning. In such a house there would be rather saucy maids and 
love-making apprentices. Strange seems to have been singularly 
little affected by the general air of dissipation. But this dissipated 
air was not to be found in the office or study. Strange observed and 
regretted it in the house. True love, however, set the house itself 
straight, orderly, comfortable, and happy at last. Cooper had the 
good luck to become altogether captive to the charms of one of those 
plain, not to say “ugly” women, who exercise such abiding fascinat- 
ing influences over men for whom merely pretty girls or handsome 
maidens or beautiful women have only temporary attractions. Whether 
it be charm of expression, charm of voice, of manner, of stronger 
mind, or of all these put together, it is undoubtedly true that these 
women bear with them a power peculiar to themselves, and are the 
most lovable women that men could desire to pass their lives with. 
Young Mrs. Cooper was one of these charming plain women. She 
came into Cooper's home like a good genius. Disorder fled before 
her. The old tippling gossips of the old bachelor nights kept alto- 
gether away. They did this spontaneously, feeling that there could 
be no sympathy between them and the gentle pure-minded lady, who 
was thoroughly “mistress” of her house, and with a better idea of 
true hospitality than had prevailed in the days, or rather nights, of 
strongly-brewed cups and roystering choruses. The change came 
pleasantly upon the spirit of Strange. Not so upon a fellow-pupil 
named Hay. This ne’er-do-weel loved to haunt the glimpses of the 
moon with boon companions; to keep out (in spite of home rule) till 
the “ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal’,” and especially to go philander- 
ing with the maids. Strange acquired more reverence for women by 
observation of what this true woman, Mrs. Cooper, could effect, and 
he worked all the more to good purpose, with more zeal and more 
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enthusiasm, because, after duty in the office, there was a lady, with 
home comforts, in the house. In both Strange laid the foundations of 
his own fame and his own home happiness. His work with Cooper 
included a wide range of engraving, and this led Strange into a wide 
range of study, and the result of both was of the greatest advantage 
to himself and to the world of art; we may add also to the world that 
loves art, and has had the highest enjoyment from the contemplation 
of his works. 

About the close of the year 1741 Strange had completed his ap- 
prenticeship, and began to look around for the opportunity which only 
the wise know how to seize. He was not of the quality of his fellow- 
pupil Hay, who went about “ bedaubed with lace and with a sword by 
his side.” What he did, however, is not very clear ; but in one re- 
spect, which is clear enough, he did exceedingly well. He fell in love 
with Isabella Lumisden about the year 1744. This young lady was 
one of the heartiest of Jacobites. Strange was not very strong on 
the point of politics, but when the resolute Isabella declared, when 
the ’45 was at hand, that she would not acknowledge him for her 
lover unless he “ would fight for her Prince,” Strange became Isabella’s 
slave and Charles Edward’s soldier. 

Isabella wished her lover to do what her father William Lumisden 
had done in 1715, namely, his best to unseat a King George and put 
in his place a King James. The sire was likely to look with more 
favour on a lover who was a Jacobite. Isabella’s brother Andrew, a 
lawyer, had gone in for the Stuart, and Isabella herself went in for 
the same cause heart and soul, and gave her lover to it to boot, so 
that the devotion was complete. One of the first services which 
Strange rendered to the cause was in his professional way. At his 
residence in Stewart’s Close he engraved, by commission of Charles 
Edward, then in Edinburgh, a portrait of the Prince. It was a half 
length, framed, as it were, by an oval window, on the stone ledge of 
which was inscribed a legend, taken, not quite correctly, from Virgil : 
“ Fverto missus succurrere sxclo.” This portrait, engraved to further 
the Stuart cause and to render familiar the features of Charles Ed- 
ward, was the first work which Strange executed on his own account. 
His next service was artistic too, but it was of more dangerous quality, 
and might have cost him his life, even if he had never taken up arms. 
The Jacobite Prince was sadly in need of money. His idea was to 
have recourse to a paper currency, to pay his men and to purchase 
whatever he needed. How could Strange help him? The young 
artist drew a sketch for a promissory or bank note. Between an 
English rose and a Scotch thistle was a plain compartment, in which 
the value represented by the note was to be put in by the proper 
authorities. The Prince and his “right hand,” the infamous Murray 
of Boughton, who afterwards bought his life by giving evidence 
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against his Jacobite confederates, were pleased. Bank of England 
notes of £100 and £200 were lent to Strange for him to partly copy 
from. It was suggested that the notes should not be payable on de- 
mand, but “after the Restoration.” All present were merry over this 
suggestion, and Strange was ordered to complete the work. In the 
autobiographical fragment he says, “Next day, being Sunday, my 
carpenter was early employed in cutting out the wood, in order to 
begin on Monday. It was not so with a coppersmith, whose assist- 
ance I more immediately required. He was a good Presbyterian, and 
thought he would be breaking the Lord’s day. But necessity has no 
law. He turned out even better than his promise, overcame his 
prejudice, went to work, and furnished me with a copper-plate on 
Monday about noon.” Thus Strange became “ moneyer” to the Stuart 
Prince. 

The engraver, however, was more than this. He was a gentleman 
private in the Prince’s Life Guards. These Guards had the honour 
of being in the front whenever danger threatened, or they were chosen 
to face peril in the rear, in order to cover the army ; and the safety of 
the Prince, who was nearly always where the fight waxed most furious, 
was committed to their keeping. Strange went through it all, and 
was in the last fight, or twenty minutes’ bloody skirmish, at Culloden. 
He narrates how the Jacobite army, attempting to surprise and destroy 
the Duke of Cumberland’s camp by a night attack, did not arrive 
near it till the sun was up and a surprise was out of the question. 
The wearied, depressed, and famished soldiers staggered back, and at 
length stood at bay, and withstood the attack of their pursuers at 
Culloden. How it ended need not here be detailed. There was a 
general flight of the Jacobite survivors, and they who escaped the 
swords of Cumberland’s cavalry (who gave no quarter) took to the 
mountain fastnesses, and there got a little breathing time before they 
renewed the race for life. Of the incidents which Strange encountered 
at this terrible period, when so many perished, but little is told. ‘This 
“ moneyer ” and soldier of the Jacobite army had many escapes, and 
was hotly pursued. His old master, Cooper, is the authority quoted 
by Dennistoun for saying “that when hotly pressed he dashed into 
the room where the lady (Isabella Lumisden) whose zeal had enlisted 
him in the fatal cause, sat singing at her needlework, and, failing 
other means of concealment, was indebted for safety to her prompt 
invention, As she quickly raised her hooped gown, the affianced 
lover disappeared beneath its ample contour, where, thanks to her cool 
demeanour and unfaltering notes, he lay undetected while the rude 
and bafiled soldiery vainly ransacked the house. . . . When the vigi- 
lance of pursuit was somewhat abated he left the Highlands and 
returned to Edinburgh, where for the first time,” says Mr. Dennistoun 
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—who forgets that Strange had previously engraved the Prince’s por- 
trait—* he turned his talents to account, contriving to maintain him- 
self in concealment by the sale of small drawings of the rival leaders 
in the rebellion, many of which must still be extant, and which were 
purchased at the time in great numbers at a guinea each. A fan 
also, whose intended owner gave it in his eyes additional value, and 
on which his pencil had, on that account, bestowed more than usual 
pains, was sold at this time with a sad heart . .. to the Earl of 
Wemyss, who was too sensible of its value to allow it to be repur- 
chased when that was proposed a short time afterwards.” 

Strange was permitted to reside unmolested in Edinburgh ; but he 
was uneasy, and he had ample reason for being so. How his name 
was not found among those who had been proclaimed, is inconceivable. 
How the English Government could hang the humble but heroic 
Manchester barber, Syddal, and allow the Jacobite forger of notes, as 
the Whigs would naturally call him, to live tolerated, is not to be ex- 
plained. The rakish Jemmy Dawson, whom Shenstone’s sentimental 
ballad and “cock-and-bull” story has helped to fame, barely did 
more than show himself with a white cockade and in Jacobite regi- 
mentals, blue and red, with a plaid scarf, dancing with the prettiest 
girls in Carlisle and Manchester, was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
on Kennington Common. Some of Dawson’s comrades had done even 
less, but suffered equally terrible death, and they all suffered like 
brave, unostentatious gentlemen ; but Strange, who had fought in the 
Life Guards of Charles Edward, was not even seriously questioned. 
He was not named as “ being wanted,” nor was he excepted in the 
Act of Grace of 1747. Whatever the reason may be, Strange was 
uneasy, and he was resolved to make happiness and safety beyond 
further doubt. He claimed the hand of the lady for whose sake he 
had put his life in peril by serving and fighting “‘ for her Prince.” 
Isabella’s father was “a weak, but hard and selfish man.” He refused 
his consent; whereupon the young lovers took their own course, as 
being old enough to judge for themselves. They were united by a 
clandestine marriage, in 1747. Shortly after which event, Strange, 
fortunately for his fame and our delight, began to make trips to the 
Continent, for the purposes of improvement and of studying the 
best original examples of the old masters. He felt his way, so to 
speak, prudently ; but he also showed at Rouen of what stuff he was 
made by carrying off the prize at the Academy of Arts at Rouen. 
Strange seems to have been there under Descamps, who was a native 
of Dunkirk, and only seven years older than Strange. In painting 
family groups, village scenes, and historical compositions, Descamps 
had some merit, bat he was never of great distinction. When it was 
known that he was engaged in writing the lives of the Flemish, 
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Dutch and German painters, Diderot said to him, “God grant, my 
dear Descamps, that you may be better in literature than in painting !” 
which was what Descamps proved to be. 

From Descamps’ studio Strange passed to the more important one 
of Le Bas, the engraver, who taught him, says a French biographer, 
la pointe seche. Rouen gave refuge to numerous Jacobites, among 
whom was Andrew Lumisden, who vexed his father’s soul by writing 
to him for sorely needed supplies, and for service in helping him to 
some lucrative employment. “From the Prince,” he writes, in 1748, 
“T expect nothing; his own situation is too dismal.” In one of 
Mrs. Strange’s letters to her brother she showed her Jacobite spirit, 
with what she herself would have called “ vivasity.” After the birth 
of her first child, a daughter, she wrote: “ Pray make Robie’s com- 
pliments and mine to Sir Stewart and Mr. Hamilton, and tell them 
iny daughter sends her honest wishes to them; the poor infant has 
early shown the spirit of Jacobitism ; she had almost suffered martyr- 
dom the tenth of this month for having two white roses in her cap.” 
The above was written when Robin was at home. The following was 
penned to her brother when her husband was absent on one of his 
study tours : “ My dear little Mary Bruce is as thriving an infant as 
was ever seen. I must not neglect to tell you that I have taken 
great care of her education; for example, whenever she hears the 
word ‘Whig’ mentioned she grins and makes faces that would 
frighten a bear; but when I name the Prince she kisses me and 
looks at her picture, and greets you well for sending her the pretty 
gumflower. I intend she shall wear it at the coronation, such is the 
value I have for it, as ’tis a mark of your remembering my foster.” 
And then she rattles on with her Jacobitery: “I have taken a very 
pretty, genteel house at the Cross, in that land where Sandy Steven- 
son has his shop; ’tis the third story ; an easy scaled stair, looks very 
low from the street. I design to make more than the rent of my five 
large windows at the Restoration, though it is fourteen pounds and a 
crown.” 

Strange, of a roving disposition, was often absent from home, but it 
was always in pursuit of art. He worked with Le Bas, at. Paris, the 
favourite engraver of pictures of the Watteau school. Strange, how- 
ever, made selections for himself. He picked out a sparkling little 
Wouvermans, a Corregiesque Vanloo, and brought out engravings from 
them, at the humble price of half-a-crown each. While Andrew 
Lumisden was acting as under-secretary to King James at Rome, he 
purchased for his sister’s husband Roman wares and Italian engrav- 
ings. While Strange was working and studying, now in Scotland, 
anon on the Continent, his wife was energetically ruling his little 
family at home. .In one of her letters, she had noticed the progress 
in dancing made by her son Jamie, under M. Lalauze, who, being 
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about to take a benefit at the theatre, was anxious to have his pupils 
dance for him on the stage. The mother of Jamie was willing, but 
Strange authorized Andrew Lumisden to make strong objections to 
this course ; and Andrew, in the protest he wrote home, noticed how 
the Earl of Massareen was laughed at in Italy for his “ theatrical 
dancing.” Mrs. Strange vigorously defended herself, in this style: 


“ Jamie knows no more of a theatrical carriage than you do. He moves 
and dances like a gentleman. His master is as unlike a dancing-master as 
your holy father. Fear me not. I have given neither you nor any of the 
world reason to suspect my want of what’s called common sense. I think 
I have seen through things you yourself have been blind to, as to the 
foibles of men or women. I will but do myself the justice when I say, I have 
as few of them as any she that ever wore petticoats. I know I have pas- 
sion and plenty of revenge, which, to be sure, is the child of the devil, and 
not the brat of a weak brain. My wayward love is the only blot you can 
stamp on my skutchon; with that, when I see you, I shall vindicate my- 
self in the deafest side of your head. . . . . Robie and you must submit 
the care of the children to me for this year. I foresee, though I might get 
the blame, was things to turn out ill, yet when they flourish I may never 
be thought of; but I hope to live to tell my own merit in their education 
myself, Jamie never learned ought but the minuat and lewer (which is a 
sort of minuat). He never saw a country-dance; he nor his sister has not 
been within the play-house door since April last.” 


There is no doubt that if Strange’s wife had a good opinion of 
herself, she had one quite as good of her husband. As to the merits 
and demerits of the two, she finely discriminates in one of her 
letters : 


“T am far from being well, which I do not choose to signify to Robie. 
Was he to be with me to-morrow, it would do me no service. The immo- 
derate fatigue I have had these many years in bringing in a family into 
the world, and the anxiety I have had in rearing them, join’d to many sore 
hearts, has wore out the best constitution in Europ. *Tis true, I have had 
a severe additional fatigue since Robie went abroad, but I have had one 
substantial comfort: I have been my own mistress. I have had no chiding 
stuff, which I believe I sometimes brought on myself, but when I did, it 
was in defence of some saving truth. My frugality has often been dear to 
me, but yet, ’m of opinion, had my disposition been otherwise, he would 
have more justly found fault Robie is of a sweet disposition, but 
has not so much forethought, nor so discerning a judgment as I have. 
When I’m gone, he will soon be flatter’d out of himself Peace and 
quiet is my wish, but I despair of ever attaining it. Since ever my lord 
left me, my applycation to business, my constant desire of doing good and 
being oblidging, has fatigued me beyond measure. The thing that has 
late most hurt me is speaking. I exert with such spirit and vivasity that, 
when I’m left alone, after having entertain’d my visitors, I feel such a 
violent pain in my breast that Iam useless for some time. I have had a 
dreadful cough this spring, which still sticks to me. To sum up all, when 
I sit down alone, and enter into a train of thoughts, I grow low-spirited.” 


In 1760 good judges in England recognised Robie’s value. “I am 
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going,” writes Walpole to Mann, in May, 1760, “ to give a letter for 
you to Strange, the engraver, who is going to visit Italy. He is a 
first-rate artist, and by far our best. Pray countenance him, though 
you will not approve his politics. I believe Albano” (the residence 
of the Pretender) “is his Loretto.” 

When Strange was in Italy there was also there Dalton, the Cum- 
berland artist, who had been a coach-painter—probably painter of the 
artistic ornaments on coach-panels—and who was patronised by the 
Earl of Charlemont. On the earl’s good word, he was subsequently 
employed by George the Third to buy pictures for him in Italy. 
Dalton subsequently became the king’s librarian. There was enmity 
between Dalton the Hanoverian, and Strange the Jacobite, of whom 
Dalton thought little compared with Bartolozzi, the engraver. But 
Strange was equal to the exigencies of the occasion. The famous 
Aldobrandini ‘Sleeping Cupid’ had been offered to the King of Eng- 
land for two thousand zechins; but Robie contrived to secure it for 
his patron, Sir Laurence Dundas, at little more than a fourth of that 
sum. He, moreover, engraved the picture ; and besides that, Cardinal 
York (the brother of Charles Edward) and Cardinal Colonnadi 
Sciarra had influence enough to clear away the obstacles which Eng- 
lish court disfavour had put in the way of the Scottish artist. 

Strange was now an artist of too much celebrity to be put down. 
He came from Italy to England in 1765; and he made such submis- 
sion in a memorial to Lord Bute as must have excited the strong 
passion of his more intensely Jacobite wife, if she really knew the 
terms in which this submission was made. As it was, the asserted 
loyalty was but half believed in. Probably Strange’s wife was sus- 
pected of being something of a Jacobite agent; certain it is that 
obstacles were raised against the admission of Strange as a member of 
the Society of Artists ; and he was prepared to withdraw to Paris and 
to practise his art in that capital. Meanwhile his fame grew. He 
was not only a celebrity as an engraver, he was growing rich in pic- 
ture-dealing. In the summer of 1767 he was no longer thinking of 
remaining in France, but of establishing himself and family in Castle 
Street, Leicester Fields, a fashionable little street at that period. 
There he worked, and there Mrs. Strange kept her Jacobitism warm. 
When the death of the old Pretender had made Charles Edward the 
inheritor of the nominal dignity of king, there was a rather ignoble 
scattering of old and faithful servants, Andrew Lumisden among 
them. It was on this occasion his sister wrote, from Castle Street : 
“T entreat the person” (Cardinal York) “ whom I never saw, but even 
for his father’s and family’s sake I ever loved, to, if possible, patch up 
things so as, in the eye of the world, you may bid a respectful fare- 
well. I could walk barefooted to kneel for this favour.” Her next 
object was to obtain permission for Andrew's return to England 
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without his running the risk of a prosecution for high treason. That 
Mrs. Strange would not accept letters of half liberty is indicated in 
the following extract from one of her characteristic epistles : 


“ London, May 17, 1773. 

“My DEAR ANDREW—.. . It is very flattering to us to be took notice 
of by great folks at a time when Virtue is so little in fation, for indeed we 
have nothing else to recommend us to them. Your sweet obligeon disposi- 
tion will soon convince them that they have made a proper, if not a valu- 
able choice I have not yet heard of your letter of liberty. Col. 
Masterton says it is lying in Lord North’s office, and he is sure you will be 
safe to come here. But I say we must have better security than that. 
Whatever I learn you shall know without loss of time When will 
you write me of a pregnancy: on that I depend; it’s my last stake! Thank 
God, we are all well, only now and then I take low spirits. As my good 
friend Lady Clackmanan says, ‘O! my dear, send me something to raise 
my spirits in these bad times.’ Remember me to the good Principle 
[Gordon], and all our honest friends. 

“T ever am, my dear Andrew, your afft. sister, 
“ ISABELLA STRANGE.” 
“Honest friends,” says Mr. Dennistoun in his ‘ Life,’ “in 
Mrs. Strange’s vocabulary were of course true Jacobites, and the 
‘pregnancy’ for which she longed was that of Charles Edward’s 
consort.” 

Andrew Lumisden was not made “safe” to live in England till 
1778 ; and then his full pardon is said to have been obtained as a 
reward for his zeal and judgment in executing a commission entrusted 
to him through Lord Hillsborough, to purchase for George the Third 
some rare books at a great sale in Paris. Strange himself pursued 
his art with enthusiasm, though he was often absent from home, as of 
old. His lady wrote on one occasion to him: ‘‘ We are again in want 
of an upper maid ; the one we had said the place did not suit her, so 
in three weeks she trotted off; in four days after she came she gave 
warning. Curse them all!” 

Strange is said to have incurred the displeasure of George the Third, 
by declining to engrave a portrait of George the Second. Another 
version is that he declined to engrave one of the new sovereign by 
Allan Ramsay. Whichever it was, politics had nothing to do with it. 
The engraver’s excuse was that the original painting was so bad no 
engraving from it could be creditably executed, and George the 
Third himself is reported to have agreed with Strange. Be all this 
as it may, Strange, in 1787, when at the head of his profession, made 
his peace with the Court by engraving West’s picture of the apo- 
theosis of the King’s children, Octavius and Alfred. Mrs. Strange 
herself can best tell the story and the consequences of her husband's 
work. It is narrated in a letter to her son Robert. 
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“ Jan. 13, 1787. 

“Your dear father has been employed in engraving a most beautiful 
picture painted by Mr. West, which he liked so much that he was desirous 
to make a print from it. The picture was painted for his Majesty: it 
represented two of the royal children who died. The composition is an 
ungel in the clouds; the first child sitting by the angel, and the other, a 
most sweet youth, looking up; there are two cherubs in the top, and a view 
of Windsor at the bottom. This print was lately finished, and Friday the 
5th currt. was appointed for your father’s presenting some proofs of it to 
his Majesty. He went with them to the Queen’s house, and had a most 
gracious reception. His Majesty was very much pleased. After saying 
many most flattering things, [he] said, ‘ Mr. Strange, I have another favor 
to ask of you.’ Your father was attentive, and his Majesty, ‘ It is that you 
will attend the levee on Wednesday or Friday, that I may confer on you 
the honour of knighthood.’ His Majesty left the room, but coming quickly 
back, said, ‘I’m going immediately to St. James’s, if you'll follow me I will 
do it now; the sooner the better; so calling one of the pages, gave him 
orders to conduct Mr. Strange to St. James’s, where, kneeling down, he 
rose up Sir Ropert STRANGE. This honour to our family I hope isa 
very good omen. I hope it will be a spur to our children, and show them 
to what virtue and industry may bring them. My dear Bob, I hope you 
will equally share in our virtues as you do our honours; honours and virtue 
ought never to part. Few familys have ever had a more sure or credetable 
foundation than owrs: may laurels flourish on all your heads!” 


In some of the biographical dictionaries we read that Strange, after 
he had taken a few copies of the apotheosis, destroyed the plate by 
cutting out the principal figure, which, after being gilt, was presented 
to his Majesty. 

It will be interesting to know what Strange thought of himself. 
This may be learnt, and also some idea of the honour in which he 
was held abroad, by referring to the most celebrated of his publica- 
tions,‘ A Collection of Historical Prints engraved from Pictures by 
the most Celebrated Painters of the Roman, Florentine, Lombard, 
Venetian, and other Schools; with descriptive Remarks on the same ; 
by Sir Robert Strange, Member of the Royal Academy of Painting at 
Paris, of the Academies of Rome, Florence and Bologna, and Pro- 
fessor of the Royal Academy at Parma.’ In the dedication to the 
King, we get again into an autobiographical sketch. “ Sire,” says the 
new Knight, 


“some of the earlier essays of the following work were published under 
the patronage of your august mother, H.R.H. the late Princess of Wales. 
It has been continued under that of your Majesty, whose auspicious 
encouragement has been so long experienced in every department. To 
that progress of the Fine Arts which has distinguished your Majesty’s 
reign, the Author presumes to flatter himself that he has contributed his 
share, and now enjoys proportionate happiness, at being permitted to lay 
at your Majesty’s feet such monument as he has been able to raise of his 
labours.” 


Then the old Jacobite who bad fought at Culloden and offered to 
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make bank notes to support an insurrection against the House of 
Hanover, adds : 


“That Heaven may preserve a life so justly dear to all your people, 
allowing you to remain long an Arbiter of Taste, and exalted patron of 
every liberal Art, is, in common with millions, the sincere and ardent 
prayer of, Sire, 

“Your Majesty’s most dutiful and devoted subject and servant, 

“ RoBERT STRANGE.” 


A scrap of the autobiographical detail, conveying information of 
how the author worked and of his ways in general, is to be found in 
the ‘ Introduction, in which he tells us that the artist whose works 
the collection comprehends 


“ commenced the study of his profession at a period when the Art of His- 
torical Engraving had in this country made so little progress, that he even 
flatters himself with being the father of it. .... His labours from time 
to time [he says] had some share, he hopes, in contributing to form the 
growing taste of the nation, and in exciting among his countrymen an 
emulation unknown before in this important branch of the Arts. The 
advantages he had received in the earlier part of his education laid the 
foundation, and perhaps qualified him,for that enlarged pursuit of his 
profession which he had laid down to himself. 

“The merit of the engraver principally consists in preserving the 
character of his original.” [After praising bygone engravers of various 
nations, he says:] “‘What he has peculiarly endeavoured is to preserve 
the character of the painter after whom he engraved; nor has he, in that 
variety of which engraving is susceptible, failed in some sort to distinguish 
the different objects which he had to represent, whether the human flesh, 
sky, linen, silk, gauze, velvet, or other accessories,—an improvement in the 
Art to which engravers in general have but little attended. This variety 
throughout his works the Author attributes in a great measure to his 
knowledge of an instrument commonly called the dry needle, which, if not 
peculiar to himself, he may at least assume the merit of possessing in a 
degree superior to any of his contemporaries. To his late ingenious friend 
Le Bas, by whom it was introduced in France, he owes his first knowledge 
of it; but for the degree of perfection that it has attained in his hands he 
is indebted to his own exertions. . . . . The whole publication consists but 
of about fourscore copies of choice and selected impressions of each print, 
forming so many volumes, which the Author had carefully preserved of all 
he had engraved, and which have, from length of time, acquired a peculiar 
beauty, mellowness, and brilliancy that is easier seen than described. 
From his earliest establishment in life he preserved such a series, with a 
view of giving them to the public, at a period when length of years should 
disable him from adding to their number. That period being now arrived, 
the publication of these prints . . . . terminates his labours; nor can he 
be charged with vanity, if in the eve of a life, consumed in the study of the 
Arts, he indulges the pride to think that he may, by this monument of his 
works, secure to his name, while engraving shall last, the praise of having 
contributed to its credit and advancement.” 


Some of the plates thus collected for publication enable us to follow 
the engraver’s change of residence in London. On his ‘ Magdalen,’ 
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from Guido, we read: “ Sold by the author, next door to Parliament 
Street Coffee House, Westminster, London, according to Act of Par- 
liament, 1753.” On the ‘Sappho, from Carlo Dolci, is inscribed 
“Robt. Strange, Florentine, del’ 1764, atque anno 1787 ere incidit, 
Londini.” Of the ‘St. John in the Desart’ (sic) from Murillo, 
Strange says: “ This is the last work to which I put my hand as an 
artist. I confess it in some measure inspired me, and I leave it, with 
its companions, among the most successful examples here given of 
treating in a proper manner what belongs to “the human form.” 
These engravings have been sold at very high prices, but modern 
science has enabled them to be reproduced at very reasonable prices, 
and this has been effected in a folio volume lately published by Richard 
Bentley and Son, which is one of the most remarkable productions of 
the season. This splendid volume has for title, ‘Masterpieces of Sir 
Robert Strange: a Selection of Twenty of his most important En- 
gravings, reproduced in permanent Photography. With a Memoir of 
Sir Robert Strange, including portions of his Autobiography, by 
Francis Woodward.’ In this selection from the masterpieces, which 
are so eagerly collected by connoisseurs, the effects of the painters are 
admirably preserved, and every line of Strange’s engraving is as ad- 
mirably reproduced. Among them is the medallion portrait of Strange, 
from Greuze, and the group from Vandyke of the three children of 
Charles the First—the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the 
Princess Mary—which is the last plate announced as “sold at the 
Golden Head, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, a.p. 1787.” 

Thus, in the year in which Strange was created a knight, he showed 
the world how worthy he was of the honour. The world soon lost 
him. He died in 1791; his widow survived till 1806. Mr. Den- 
nistoun tells us, on the authority of Dr. Munro, of the contemptuous 
energy with which the old Jacobite Lady Strange, with a licence 
of language then indulged by Scottish gentlewomen in moments of 
excitement, reproved some one who in her presence applied to Charles 
Edward the term in which he was usually designated by all except 
his “ friends ””"—“ Pretender ! and be d——4 to you!” 

When Robert Strange was only six years old, that is to say, in the 
year 1727, there died an engraver whose epitaph, in the churchyard 
of Northenden, Cheshire, runs thus: “ Here lieth the body of Henry 
Hough, of Etchells, in Northenden parish, famous throughout the 
kingdom for his skill in the art of engraving, in which he has not 
left his equal. He lived admired and died lamented, upon the 30th 
of December, Anno Dom. 1727, xtatis sue, 55.” This now un- 
known engraver died when George Vertue, who is better remembered, 
was employed on his first great work, published in 1730, “Twelve 
Heads of Poets,” prized by collectors. John Boydell (1719-1804), 
not successful as an engraver, yet became a lord mayor. It was 
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Dalton who brought Bartolozzi to England, where the latter com- 
pleted his beautiful engravings from Guercino. This Florentine, 
seven years younger than Strange, was noted for his graceful designs 
of opera tickets for the benefit of the leading Italian singers. Strange 
rashly said he could do nothing else; and Bartolozzi thereupon 
produced his ‘Clytie’ and ‘ Virgin and Child,’ from Carlo Dolci; 
but he lost ground by adopting the red dotted or chalk style, intro- 
duced by Ryland. Ryland (1732-82) was a clever engraver, but 
not equal to Bartolozzi, and he was still farther from Strange and 
Woollett. 

The dignity of artist was not loftily held by some of the craft, 
who made appeals to the public that were in very bad taste. For 
example, Ryland, who was not only an engraver but a miniature 
painter of a certain repute, was jealous of the better fortune of 
perhaps better endowed artists. Accordingly he advertised in 1775 
that he “ paints likenesses for bracelets or rings, one guinea,” and he 
added: “As a proof of a good picture, Mr. Ryland desires his company 
to bring their fine ten guinea pictures with them, and compare before 
they take them away.” If it be said that Ryland was not an eminent 
painter, the same remark does not apply to a modest and suffering 
gentleman who probably never did anything with more pathos, 
humour, and picturesqueness than in an advertisement of this year, 
1775, in which he intimated that “ an artist of note” wanted the loan 
of five or six guineas, “to extricate hims out of some difficulty. 
Address B. C., facing the Burying-ground, at a broker’s shop, Drury 
Lane.” It is like a bit out of Smollett; and other samples might be 
quoted ; as, for instance, in the case of another artist of this time, Van 
Drazower, who, announcing himself as “artist in the most polite art 
of engraving,” proposes to teach the nobility and gentry, “not to 
engrave, but to paint the most beautiful colours in the brightest 
colours on silks,” &c. Colour on colour is bad heraldry, and the 
advertiser does not appear to have been fortunate. Artists of way- 
ward humours had a tendency to desert the path in which they might 
have excelled. If Ryland had stuck to legitimate engraving he 
would not have been hanged for forgery. 

Long before the time when Van Drazower offered to teach the 
nobility and gentry one branch of painting, an attempt had been 
made to stimulate them to artistic exertion by means of rewards. As 
early as 1767, the Society of Arts, “to encourage art among the 
nobility,” offered gold and silver medals for the best original drawings 
executed by young gentlemen or ladies, under twenty years of age, 
and who were the sons and daughters of peers and peeresses in their 
own right. For young or noble scions under eighteen there were 
less valuable prizes; and general candidates were offered such medals 
as persons of their degree, showing ability above it, could expect. It 
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is moreover not to be forgotten, that proposals were made to establish 
a drawing-master in the public schools and the universities. 

To return and end with Strange’s brother engravers, we have to 
notice that Woollett (1735-1785) founded his great fame by en- 
graving Dick Wilson’s celebrated ‘Niobe’ landscape, for a hundred 
pounds; and Boydell realised a large sum by selling the engravings 
at five shillings each. Holloway, born in 1748, engraved six of 
Raphael’s Cartoons, and charged ten guineas for each of the prints. 
George the Third, who used to watch him at work at Windsor, was 
quite right in saying that, as he could not live three hundred years, 
he should never see the engravings completed. The task was not 
accomplished when Holloway died in 1827. Like Holloway, Sharpe 
(who engraved Brothers, the Prophet, believing in him as ‘ the man 
of God’), Strutt, scampish Sherwin (who engraved Mrs. Siddons as 
the Grecian Daughter, without any portrait to copy from), and 
Wilson Lowry, were only partly contemporary with Strange, having 
died in the present century. But of all the names we have men- 
tioned, the most eminent is that of Robin, the Orkney lad, who 
fought at Culloden against George the Second and was knighted at 
St. James’s by George the Third. The King forgot the Jacobite, and 
honoured Sir Robert Strange, the renowned engraver. 





Sonnets. 


I, 
TO AN ORIGINAL THINKER. 


How many thoughts are pictures to the mind 
Of him who thinks them, and sweet rhythm too, 
While others in their form no beauty find, 
Nor hear the harmony they breathe to you! 
Yet be not therefore to yourself less true. 
They think the best who think not with mankind, 
Who hear what others hear not, and who view 
Strange things to which all others’ eyes are blind. 
So let your course run in and out the stars, 
And deeper dive than the deep-rolling sea ; 
If you can mark the time of your own bars 
What matter who may follow, who may flee ? 
Think your own music, and, despite their jars, 
Tune within tune let tune with tune agree. 


IL. 
THE CLASSICS. 


One hour with Homer in the laurelled grot, 
Where that rapacious Cyclops penned his sheep: 
One hour with soft Anacreon in the spot 
Where that pet dove rests on his lyre asleep: 
One hour with Moschus while the Muses weep, 
Because his best of poet-friends is not ; 
One hour with Maro when he plunges deep 
Into the shades, and learns each hero’s lot! 
With these and Flaccus by the frothful sea 
I lingered e’er my manhood’s race begun ; 
To these and Martial, Ovid, Juvenal—three 
Choice spirits—I return ere life be done. 
One hour in such society? Ah me! 
How swift the sparkling sands ¢hrice-turned will run! 


J. C. Eanre, 












Philip Leigh. 


‘CHapTer V. 


CONSTANCE’S DEBUT. 





“ T should prefer a woman that is agreeable in my own eye, and not 
deformed in that of the world, to a celebrated beauty. If you marry one 
remarkably beautiful, you must have a violent passion for her, or you have 
not the proper taste for her charms; and if you have such a passion for 
her, it is odds but it would be embittered with fears and jealousies.”— 
ADDISON. 

















E1aut years had passed away since the Sunday on which I had met 
Constance and Philip in Kew Gardens. 

One fine summer day, in the very height of the London season, 
Philip and I stood in Mrs. Brown’s parlour before office hours in the 
morning, waiting to see Constance. She soon came into the room, 
and holding out both hands to Philip, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Philip, it is 
beautiful; thank you a thousand times.” 

Philip smiled at her eager face. 

“T am glad it pleases you, Constance.” 

“ Indeed, indeed it does; you should see me in it; I was surprised 
at myself; what you will think I don’t know.” 

Her vanity was too open and child-like to be offensive: we both 
laughed at her. Eight years had changed the lovely child into a 
lovely woman. It was not only in feature or colouring that the charm 
of her face lay, her expression and manner added much to her beauty. 
It was almost impossible to be angry with her; often when I have 
felt most vexed at her way of treating Philip—for she took all his 
kindness with a graciousness such as a queen might show to a vassal 
—she disarmed my anger by her looks. A certain sweet, frank ex- 
pression, which seemed so evidently to spring from her heart, and 
which went directly to mine, blinded me; I forgot her faults, and saw 
only her surpassing beauty of face and, I tried to think, of mind also. 
Yes, she was very beautiful. Philip might well be proud of her; 
from the top coil of her goldly-brown hair to her shapely feet I could 
find no fault in her, and she carried herself like a deer, with the free 
wild grace of a creature that has never known curb nor rein. 

I was thinking then of her beauty; it struck me anew nearly every 
time I met her. J had seen her always once a week, often more 
frequently, for years, yet I seldom saw her without a feeling of wonder 
and admiration ; she was bewitchingly beautiful. 

VOL. XL. 
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“Are you quite sure that nothing has been forgotten?” asked 
Philip. “Oh! the flowers; they will be sent to Lady Dunsmore’s at 
five o'clock. Is there anything else, Constance ?” 

“No, thank you, Philip,” she said, with a slight hesitation, which 
Philip did not notice. 

“You are not afraid of Lady Dunsmore? She is very kind.” 

“ Afraid of an old lady! I should never think of such a thing.” 

“Don’t you feel a little nervous, Conny ?” I asked teasingly. 
“ Remember this is your first public appearance.” 

“Nervous?” she answered promptly. “ Inever felt nervous in my life.” 

“Then good-bye, Constance, until the evening. Is there anything 
else which you want or wish for ?” 

“Nothing, thank you ;” yet still she hesitated slightly. 

Philip and I went on to the office. All the morning I was won- 
dering between my work what it could be that Constance wished, yet 
failed to ask Philip, for. Finally I solved the puzzle—she had no 
ornaments to wear. Philip did not care for jewelry, and had never 
given her any among the gifts which he so often made her. So 
pleased was I at this unusual forbearance on Constance’s part that I 
determined to supply her unspoken want. I said so to Philip as we 
walked up the Strand. 

“T suppose she ought to have something,” he said. “I never 
thought of it ; she looks so well without ornaments. But let me get 
them, Ned; they will be a great expense to you.” 

“Tt isa whim of mine to buy them for her ; I should like to.” 

“ Very well, let us go to Emmanuel’s.” 

The same set struck us both: a set of Maltese silver, most beauti- 
fully chased in a pattern of roses and ferns; it seemed made to suit 
Constance’s fair, young style and white dress. We had the orna- 
ments carefully packed and sent to her at Lady Dunsmore’s. 

As Philip and I stood waiting in our sitting-room for the hansom 
which was to take us to Lady Dunsmore’s, I was amused to see his 
unusual anxiety about his appearance ; he stood some minutes before 
the glass, and re-arranged his tie so often, that at last I asked: 

“ Why are you so very anxious about your looks to-night ?” 

“Lord Lynmouth will be there,” said Philip, with a smile at his 
vanity ; “I have not seen him since that dismal time at Excombe, 
and, unlike Constance, I often feel nervous.” 

“ How is it that you have never met him at Lady Dunsmore’s? I 
thought they were good friends ?” 

‘So they are; but he never came to town but on business while 
Lady Lynmouth was ill; that was for some years, and since her 
death he has never cared to until now; he is only staying with his 
_ daughter, Lady Agnes Comyn, now. I do not expect he will ever 
use his London house again.” 
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The hansom came and we started. 

“ How many sons has Lord Lynmouth ?” I asked as we rattled on. 

“Two. The eldest, Viscount Leigh, is a good-for-nothing scamp, 
as bad as he can be; he is always about town. Lord Lynmouth has 
had great trouble with him. Elliot, the other son, is at Vienna with 
the Embassy. He is looked on as likely to be the heir, Leigh is so 
awfully wild.” 

“Who is the next heir after them ?” 

Philip so seldom spoke of his relations that, having once started 
him on the topic, I wished to hear something about them. 


“T wonder if you will ever be an earl? How queer it would be, 
Phil.” 

“I? Oh, no; never.” 

There was a foreboding tone in his voice which I often, often re- 
membered. 

When next he spoke, the tone was gone. 

“T wonder how Constance is getting on,” he said. “I hope she 
does not feel strange or forlorn.” 

Philip need not have doubted of Constance’s well-being. We found 
her seated close to Lady Dunsmore in the great drawing-room, turned 
into a concert-room for the evening; she was talking to an elderly 
gentleman. Philip looked at him, saying to me in an undertone, 
“That is Lord Lynmouth.” 

IT saw a man older than I had expected, with grey hair and a rather 
sad face; very gentlemanly, very quiet, rather stern. As for Con- 
stance, she was right. Philip was delighted with her appearance ; she 
looked her best. 

We were rather late. ‘The concert was about to begin, and we had 
taken the first vacant seats, when Lady Dunsmore turning round saw 
us, and beckoned us to come near her. 

Lady Dunsmore was between sixty and seventy years old, or so I 
judged. She was a fine old lady, not very tall but erect, with deep-set 
dark eyes, and hair not yet white ; a strong determined face she had, 
and I had heard from Philip that her face did not belie her character. 
In her husband’s lifetime she had reigned supreme at Dunsmore ; but 
his quiet temper was only inherited by one of his sons—the one who 
had died abroad. The elder son had revolted early from his mother’s 
sway, had married a dissenting lady, and, to the horror of Lady Duns- 
more, who thought well of the Church and very well of the world, 
gave up both of them at once ; went to chapel, kept no house in 
town, and found his ambition, social and worldly, satisfied by the 
chairmanship at missionary meetings. Lady Dunsmore eschewed the 
society of both son and daughter-in-law. She had always been fond of 
Philip and kind to him ; latterly she had been pleased to notice me. 


8 < 
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“T am so glad, Mr. Linton,” she said to me one day, “ that your 
book is so successful, because now I can always have you here when 
Philip comes.” 

What difference can my book make, I wondered. 

“ Before, you know, when any one asked me who you were, what 
could I say ? but now when any one inquires, I can answer, ‘ That is 
Mr. Linton, the clever author.’ ” 

Her frankness amused me; I did not feel offended, so, laughing a 
little, I said: “ Mr. Linton, the author, would have a better effect.” 

“Do you really think so ?” 

“Yes, decidedly.” 

“Perhaps you are right; people can judge of the cleverness for 
themselves.” 

Since which conversation Lady Dunsmore had greatly affected me, 
and more particularly since she found out that she had known my 
mother. 

“But the idea of your never saying that Mary Lister was your 
mother!” she said. ‘I should have liked you at once then.” 

When the singing was over, Lady Dunsmore commenced talking of 
Constance. | 

“She has made quite a sensation, I assure you,” she said. Every 
one is asking who she is, but I protest her voice seems to me even 
more wonderful than her face; she charmed me with her singing this 
afternoon. Quite a success—yes, quite a success.” The old lady 
nodded emphatically, and proceeded in a more confidential tone: “I 
wanted Philip to let me have her—to give her tome. I would have 
taken her everywhere, and I am quite sure I could marry her well. 
Her face is her fortune, and a very good fortune. Everything is in 
her favour, even her name. Le Geyt sounds so well, not like Grubb 
or Stubb. I could not have undertaken such a name. But Philip 
would not let me have her ; he has promised to bring her to Excombe 
for a week in September, when I hope you will also give me the 
pleasure of your company.” She dropped her voice yet lower, and 
asked: “Do you know if Philip means to marry her himself?” 

“ T cannot tell.” 

“‘T daresay he does. She will be a fortunate woman. Philip Leigh 
isa good man. I may be worldly—he has told me so sometimes ; 
but I know a good man when I meet him, and Philip Leigh is one.” 
She turned to speak to some one on the other side of her, and I, 
seeing that the chair next to Constance was empty, moved and took 
it. Philip and Lord Lynmouth stood talking near. 

“Well, Constance,” I said, “ how do you like this?” 

“Very much. How pretty the room is, and the people look so 
gay: the women are so well dressed, the men so gentlemanly. 1 
should like to live in thts world!” 
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“The world of fashion ?” 

“Yes, and of wealth, beauty, talent. Lady Dunsmore told me that 
almost every one here is famous for something, if it be only for wealth. 
That man standing near the door is , the great painter; there is 
oh! I forget ; but they are all someones.” 

* You would find in time that they are as dull as the rest of the 
world.” 

“No, I should not. Well-dressed, well-bred people would not tire 
me so soon as ordinary or vulgar ones. But I ought not to contradict 
you to-night after your kindness; how very good of you! They are 
beautiful!” she said, holding up slightly her braceleted arms, and 
looking at the ornaments on them ; “but I prize your kindness more 
than all of them. You found out the very thing I wanted.” 

Constance and I had differed a few days since, but my feelings 
against her melted away before her sweet thanks and looks. 

“ Accept them as a peace-offering, Conny,” I said. 

“ Yes, I will, as the commencement of a time in which we are never 
to disagree.” 

Philip came and dispossessed me of my place just as the singing 
recommenced. Lady Dunsmore understood the art of entertaining. She 
was considered a model hostess, and her house was one of the plea- 
santest in London. In the height of the season she seldom met with 
a refusal for her great parties—the entertainments at which she 
varied constantly. This night the best singers in London sang their 
best songs; the room was cool and airy, and sweet with the scent of 
masses of flowers arranged in stands in the corners. The concert 
ended early ; a host more guests came pouring in; the seats were 
cleared away as if by magic, and dancing commenced in the large 
drawing-room. Constance was besieged by partners ; one in particular, 
a tall young guardsman, hovered continually around her. Once ina 
pause I found myself near Philip ; he was leaning against the wall. I 
asked him had he been dancing. 

“Yes, a little; but somehow I cannot get on so well as usual 
to-night. I have such a pain in my side.” 

_ © Where is Constance ?” 

“There!” I followed the direction of his eyes, and saw her. She 
was resting after her dance, and the young guardsman was bending 
down in earnest conversation with her. His admiration of her was 
plainly to be seen in his face. 

_ Philip watched them ; his eyes were eager, his lips tightly closed. 
Once or twice he frowned. 

When the dancing was over, we walked home together. Philip 

was a silent companion—strangely silent. 
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Cuapter VI. 
PHILIP’S TEMPTATION, 


“ Tam so much a miser grown, 
That I could wish to hide thee 
Where never breath save mine alone 
Could drink delight beside thee.” 
Sir E. B. Lyrron. 


WHEN we came home, we went as usual into the dining-room to look 
for letters; there were none for Philip, but two for me. 

After I had read them, I looked up, wondering why Philip was so 
still; he was standing motionless by the table gazing blindly before 
him. 

“ What are you thinking of, Philip?” then, remembering his former 
anxiety, “ did you not find Lord Lynmouth pleasant ?” 

“Yes, very ; but I was not thinking of him. . . . Ned, I have found 
something out, something which has taken me by surprise. I love 
Constance.” 

He paused for a moment, and, seeing that I made no rejoinder, 
continued : 

“T love her, not as a child, but as a woman; as the one woman 
on earth for me, dearer to me than my life, far, far dearer than 
myself.” , 

Again he paused, looking anxiously at me; but I could find not 
one word to say: there I sat stupidly looking into his wild, anxious 
face. 

Then Philip broke into a cry: 

“ Oh, Ned, what shall I do, what shall I do ?” 

“ Philip,” I said in bewilderment, “if you wish to marry Constance, 
why cannot you do it ?” and then I thought, what if he should know 
that she does not love him well enough. ; 

He answered me: 

“T suppose if I asked Constance to marry me to-morrow that she 
would be willing ; she finds her school dull, and would gladly leave it. 
Suppose I asked her ; whom has she known but me? she might think 
she loved me well enough, glad of any chance which might put a stop 
to her monotonous school life. Suppose I married her; remember 
how much older I am than she is; I am just twice her age; if, after 
we were married, she should meet some one young, handsome, more 
like herself, and she should love him better, it would drive me 
mad.” 

“She is like a lovely flower,” he said; “each one who saw her 
might covet her beauty. True, I might plant my flower in a garden, 
and hedge it around, so that no eye might see it; I might bury 
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Constance in the country and keep her to myself; then how I should 
despise myself. Yet the temptation is great, very great ; suppose I 
let her go to Excombe, as Lady Dunsmore wishes, and wait for a 
time, until she has seen the world more, and then try if she prefer 
me; that is the fair and right way. But oh! if she should love 
another! Why this very night I could have struck that man down 
because I saw he admired her, because he spoke to her, because he 
even looked at her. To lose her now would be so bitter.” His voice, 
which had been raised as he grew excited, fell suddenly. The cold 
grey daylight which came in through the unshuttered window and 
quenched the gas-lights, showed how ghastly his face was. I tried to 
comfort him. To me it seemed impossible that Constance could prefer 
another, and I said so. 

“She will meet so many at Excombe,” he said ; “and some of them 
will be not only younger men, but richer—men with estates and titles, 
and Constance is” 

He stopped suddenly. 

“Ts what ?” 

“ Poor child, she is worldly.” 

Yes, it was true; I had long felt it to be so. Under all her sweet- 
ness, and youth, and child-like gaiety, ran that vein of worldliness; 
and Philip, too, had seen it. A dead silence fell upon us. 

Philip sank into a chair, laid his arms upon the table and hid his 
face in them. Long did he stay silent, I watching him, thinking 
over this new turn of Fortune’s wheel. Alas for Philip! love which 
had spared his youth took his revenge on his riper years, and came 
with a strength which youth never feels. The love of a young man 
may be deep and earnest, but it may pass in time. The love of a man 
at Philip's age is a passion which absorbs him, which is seldom 
conquered, and which, when unfortunate, leaves a life-long scar. 

And the woman he loved was worldly. After a long, long time 
Philip raised his head. His eyes were haggard and sunken, his very 
lips grey, but he was smiling his own pleasant smile. “The fight 
is over,” he said ; ‘‘I will take Constance to Excombe, and after we 
come home I will ask her to be my wife.” 

I could not sleep that night for thoughts of Philip and Constance. 
How would it end, well or ill? To myself I always answered, ill. 
The man was noble, true, generous, faithful even to death; with 
externals he was not so endowed; he was neither handsome nor 
rich. Constance was young and beautiful, gay and talented; but her 
heart was set on the world; she was a selfish woman, careless which 
way the stream ran so it bore her to her destination, heedless that the 
course so pleasant to her was death to others. Perhaps I judged her 
wrongly ; her youth and fairness led me to expect in her virtues un- 
usually great, and not finding them I credited her with actual faults, 
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Time showed me her character. But however I valued her, still she 
never seemed a fit wife for Philip. Philip, who thought so much of 
right and wrong, who loved good deeds and practised them, who seeing 
good and evil set before him, had chosen the one and rejected the 
other, who fought the good fight in life, a faithful soldier. How Con- 
stance held these things I never knew, Philip never spoke on the sub- 
ject. She went to church regularly, yet did not seem to heed what 
she heard there. Remarks, good or bad, on the matter, she never 
made, at least in my hearing. I suspect she was merely indifferent ; 
being so, would she ever be so of accord with Philip as his wife should 
be? It was for him to judge and not for me, but I could not sleep 
for thoughts of how the end would be. 

Before I went to Excombe, Philip and I had a week at Dartmoor 
together alone; for Constance, who accompanied us from London, 
went to spend that week with John and Lucy Clemence, the kind 
friends of her childhood. To me that week was nearly perfect, and 
would have been quite so, but for Philip's evident restlessness to be 
near Constance again. We fished and walked, as we had done ten 
years before and never since, and talked long talks, discussing many 
themes as we had done then; but there was a difference. Then we 
spoke of years to come, in which we should be together, now we saw 
a future which would make and probably widen a separation between 
us. Then I was his best friend on earth as he was mine; now there 
was another for whom his love was in proportion to his love for me as 
the sun is to the moon. Yet the days were delightful, and their 
course ran all too swiftly; they began, were, and were gone, and 
Philip and I were walking to rejoin Constance. That week was a day 
to me, a year to Philip, seven days to Constance. A carriage and pair, 
which was to take us on to Excombe, a distance of twenty miles, that 
evening had preceded us to John Clemence’s. And we loitered along 
or walked briskly, according as our regret at leaving the moor, or 
Philip's impatience to rejoin Constance, guided us. It was almost 
sunset when we reached the well-remembered black-pitched cottage on 
the moor, now, by the addition of two rooms, dignified into a farm- 
house. We found Lucy at the door, pretty as ever and scarcely older 
in appearance; she seemed wonderfully pleased to see us, and yet a 
little put out at something. Philip’s first inquiry was : 

“ Where is Constance ?” 

Lucy answered that she had grown tired of waiting for us, and had 
gone out on the moor behind the house alone. This seemed to have 
caused her vexation. When Philip had gone in search of Constance 
she became quite unembarrassed in her welcomes. 

“Tea is ready in the parlour, sir,” she said, as I entered the 
kitchen with her ; “and they won’t be long, they can’t have gone far,” 

“Do you find Constance much altered ?” I asked, 
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“ Not at all.” 

Seeing that I looked astonished, she added : “ Of course she’s grown 
and is quite a young lady now; but her face is just the same, and her 
ways. She seems always to take everybody’s love, and to give them 
smiles and pleasant words, but not one bit of her heart. I am fond 
of her, but not over particularly, but John is as much set upon her as 
ever ; he’s clean gone about her pretty face and her pretty ways, and 
she just smiles at him, and cares no more than she does for the flower 
in her gown; when one is dead or lost she picks another and likes it as 
well. I don’t mean to complain of her,” she continued anxiously ; 
“don’t let Mr. Leigh think that I complain of her; she has made 
herself as pleasant as could be all the while she’s been here; dull and 
poor enough she finds it after what she’s been used to in London. 
Quite gay and cheerful she’s been, but I do wish she'd put more heart 
into it, that I do.” 

“ Here they come,” I said ; “ they will be here in one minute. How 
well Constance is looking !” 

“Yes,” said Lucy meditatively ; “her face is fairly wonderful. I 
never did see any one like her, nobody couldn’t be vexed with her 
when she didn’t wish ’em to be. But I must make the tea now, you'll 
be hungry enough I expect.” So we were, and did justice to Lucy’s 
ham and eggs, strong tea and yellow cream, without much help from 
Constance, who was silent, for a wonder. But John and Lucy, Philip 
and I, ate and talked until the long shadows of the currant bushes 
outside warned us of the time. Then Constance’s ill-humour vanished. 
She said her good-byes very prettily, smiled sweetly on the two great 
round-eyed boys, who stared at her in return; kissed Lucy, shook 
hands with John and thanked them for their kindness, carried off a 
large bunch of heather, John’s last offering, in her hand, and swept 
away all memory of her short attack of temper with easy grace. 
When the carriage had turned the first corner, and Constance had 
waved her last good-bye to the kind Clemences who stood at the 
door watching us away, down came the cloud darker than ever. She 
made short answers to our questions, and none to our remarks, until 
Philip said, ' 

“What has vexed you so much, Constance? Was it because we 
kept you waiting this evening ?” 

She made no answer. 

“Tt was our last day on the moor, but I would have come in the 
carriage if I had thought it would please you; or have you had an 
uncomfortable week ?” 

“T never thought you would have left me a week,” she said. 

“Why surely we arranged it should be so before we left London.” 

“No, but I know how it was; you did not want me, and so left me 
there while you and Mr. Linton enjoyed yourselves,” 
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Philip was silent, so I took up arms. 

“That is untrue, Conny. Philip, I am sure, never thought of 
such a thing as wishing to keep you away from him for his own 
pleasure.” 

Constance made no rejoinder; she was vexed with Philip only, or 
perhaps she remembered her peace-offering speech. 

“T thought you would like to be with John and Lucy, who were so 
kind to you when—I must say it, Constance—you wanted it,” said 
Philip, more sternly than he had yet spoken. 

“T did not want to stay a week there; it was unkind of you to 
leave me there, very unkind. Your motive was ungenerous.” 

“My motive—what do you mean ?” 

“You wanted to make me remember what I was. I mean how | 
was placed when you found me. I see how it is; you feared that I 
was getting proud, and wished to show me how lowly I had once 
been, before taking me to Lady Dunsmore’s, who is so kind to me ; to 
force a sense of my obligations upon me, as if I were not sensible enough 
of them already.” 

“Constance,” said Philip slowly, in a forced hard voice, “you 
accuse me wrongly. I never made a claim on your gratitude, and I 
never mean to.” 

He turned away his head and looked fixedly out of the carriage 
window. A silence fell on all three of us; mile after mile we drove 
on, and still Philip looked out on the night, and Constance sat bolt 
upright. The moon shone brightly, she floated among scattered 
clouds, made golden by her light, around them the sky was a deep 
starless blue. By the moonlight I could see the other two, but 
not plainly. Constance’s temper I had never seen before, and saw 
but once again. It was, I imagine, almost the only outbreak it ever 
made. That week must have annoyed her sorely. Her London life, 
Philip’s indulgence, the petting she received at her school, had 
thrown the old life far into the background. The only day spent 
with the Clemences four years since had been a short one, and had 
been in Philip’s company. That week must have shown her from 
what Philip had taken her, and to what, and the thought, instead of 
rousing her love, had only wounded her pride. So long had she used 
Philip as her vassal and servant, that the idea of his being her bene- 
factor, often perhaps advanced by Lucy, who thought him perfection, 
had been very galling ; so much so as to disturb a temper so quiet 
that at times I doubted if it existed. She was always so easy about 
small matters, so ready to oblige, provided it involved no trouble to 
herself, and so averse to unpleasantness of any kind, that the spur 
must have been a sharp one which drove her to speak as she had 
done. Philip sat still; his thoughts could not have been pleasant. 
Perhaps of all mortifications the ingratitude of those we have honestly 
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done our best for is one of the keenest; but the ingratitude of one 
we love is unspeakably cruel, and Constance was not only ungrateful, 
but unjust. Could she not understand that Philip, in his love for her, 
delighted to give her all in his power, and meet his love with love? 
If one person truly love another, there are no such things as benefits 
and gratitude between them—it is more pleasure to give than not to 
give. But this appeared beyond Constance’s comprehension. She 
only saw that Philip had bestowed much on her, and he expected her 
to humble herself before him because he had done so. While he, who 
never cared for thanks, and took all her smiles and caresses, even 
her gaiety and enjoyment, as full payment, felt shocked that her 
views should have been so different. 

I had almost dropped asleep tired of watching Philip’s still figure, 
and Constance’s large, luminous, wide-open eyes, when her voice 
aroused me. 

“Philip,” she said softly ; ‘‘ Philip, don’t be angry with me.” 

He made no answer, nor even moved. She laid her hand on his arm: 

“Oh, Philip! I have been so wrong; please don’t keep angry 
with me.” 

“How could you misjudge me so, Constance ?” 

“Indeed, I cannot tell; I was tired and cross. Oh, do look 
around, Philip! I want to see your face. Have I vexed you very 
much ?” 

“Very much.” 

“T am so sorry; please, please forgive me, Philip; say that you 
forgive me.” 

He took away his face from the window, and looked long into hers. 

“Tf you had loved me you would never ” 

“Indeed, indeed, I love you, Philip!” she cried, as she took one of 
his hands and tangled the fingers amongst her own. ‘“ Whom have I 
to love but you ?” 

“If I had thought what meaning you would give to my wish 
that you should stay with Lucy, I would never have taken you there.” 

“ Philip,” she said, “are you really angry with me? are you going 
to be angry for ever, and never forgive me? Why do you speak 
and look so sternly? You never used to be angry with me when I was 
naughty.” - 

“ But now you are a woman and not a child.” 

“Philip, I will never speak so again, never! I will never think so. 
But you must forgive me now.” 

** Must I, Constance ?” 

“Oh yes! because what should we do if you were to be angry at 
Dunsmore? Are we getting near? How long the road is! I hope 
it will be a pretty place, and gay.” 

“Tt is a very pretty place; but we have some miles to go yet.” 
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The storm was over. Constance set herself to sweep away the few 
remaining clouds, and so well did she perform her work that when 
we reached the lodge at Excombe she had both of us in fits of laugh- 
ter at her description and imitation of some farmer of the old type, 
who came every evening to smoke his pipe at the Clemences’ fireside. 
“He talked of nothing but pigs,” she declared, “and I talked too ;” 
and off she went into a long conversation, now speaking in her own 
voice, then in the farmer’s, then in Lucy’s or John’s, with a quick, 
clever mimicry, and so true to life that you could scarcely believe the 
same woman could have so many tones in her voice. 

“There, there, I see the house!” she cried, as we came in sight of 
the long row of lighted windows. “ Now, Philip, if you have quite 
forgiven me, kiss me as you used to last year, before I grew a woman,” 
she added merrily, holding up her face. Philip stooped down and 
kissed her as the carriage stopped before the hall-door ; and it was as 
if they had never quarrelled. 


Cuapter VII. 
EXCOMBE. 


“ Nature made every fop to plague his brother, 
Just as one beauty mortifies another.”—Porpr. 


“Wetcome to Excombe!” cried a clear, high voice the moment the 
door opened. “ Welcome to Excombe!” Lady Dunsmore stood on the 
door-step. ‘I am pleased to see you all, Philip and Mr. Linton and 
Constance, but I ought to have put you first, my dear, oughtn’t I? 
How tired you must be,” she continued, leading Constance by the 
hand into the lighted hall; “you look tired, and very ugly; very 
ugly indeed, my dear; there, Philip, you can never say my flattery 
spoilt her. You must go to bed at once, or we shall have no roses for 
breakfast to-morrow ; or would you rather come down—we are not a 
large party yet ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Constance; “I am tired and sleepy, and 
shall be only too glad if you will excuse me.” 

Philip asked her to excuse us also, but this she would not con- 
sent to. 

“You have been travelling, that excuses everything,” was her 
answer to Philip’s remark on our morning dress. So first she con- 
ducted Constance to her room, and then accompanied us to the draw- 
ing-room. She introduced us to the company in a comprehensive 
manner quite peculiar to herself, just announcing our names, and then 
theirs, with a wave of the hand which seemed to say “know each ° 
other,” and a sigh of relief, which meant “that’s well over.” After 
which there was a trifling confusion of bows, 


” 
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“T have ordered some coffee for you,” she said. “ Philip, you 
know I consider you as being quite at home at Excombe.” 

She resumed her seat at a whist table. While we drank our coffee 
I took notes of the room and its occupants. The former was of great 
size, on account of its being the only drawing-room ; very long, very 
lofty. The upper end was lighted brilliantly with wax lights, the 
rest of the room less brightly. It was full of easy chairs, stands of 
old china, corners, and tall vases of flowers, and the fireplaces at 
either end were also filled with immense quantities of flowers and 
ferns; the brightness of these lightened the effect of the furniture, 
which was rather heavy, and made the room seem bright and sweet. 
The windows were uncurtained and for the most part open, as the 
night was hot; and from the garden came a scent of heliotrope very 
pleasant. 

The company consisted of the whist party, comprising Lady Duns- 
more, an elderly gentleman (evidently a clergyman), an old gentleman 
and an old lady (Sir William and Lady Dyke). Besides these, 
another lady and gentleman sat playing bezique at a small table. 
Around the piano were two ladies, both young, and a last gentleman. 
Our coffee finished, Philip and I joined the musical group. One lady, 
pleasant and good-looking, was playing an accompaniment to the other 
lady and the gentleman, who were singing a duet in a weak soprano 
and an undecided bass, evidently much to their own satisfaction. The 
lady at the piano, by name Miss Laura Vyvyan, was about nineteen 
or twenty; she had dark brown hair and eyes of the same shade, a 
pleasant smile, white teeth, a bright complexion, but no great beauty 
of feature. Good-looking was her descriptive adjective. The second 
lady, the Honourable Miss Clara Forbes, was a maid of honour; tall, 
very pale, and freckled, with straw-coloured hair, a high nose, and a 
haughty expression. The last of the party, Lord Alton, was a tall, 
fashionable young man, with reddish hair, a long nose slightly 
crooked, ‘and a stilted, affected manner. These comprised the com- 
pany at Excombe. Certainly so far there was no one who could 
arouse Philip’s jealousy. 

The duet over, Miss Vyvyan left the piano, and came forward to 
speak to Philip. They had often met before, so had Philip and Lord 
Alton. 

“Lady Dunsmore tells me that you have driven from Ashburton,” 
said Miss Vyvyan, by way of commencing a conversation. 

“From beyond Ashburton,” said Philip; “they call it twenty 
miles, but I thought it more.” 

“Pon my honour I believe it is,” said Lord Alton; “ but where is 
the lady ?” 

“'The lady 7” 

“Yes, the lady. Lady Dunsmore has been telling us such 
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wonderful stories about a lady who was to come with you that I have 
been quite wild to see her. Yes, pon my honour I have.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Vyvyan ; “we are quite anxious to see 
Miss Le Geyt, Mr. Leigh. Lady Dunsmore calls her the most beau- 
tiful woman she ever saw.” 

“T don’t believe she comes up to Mrs. .’ said Lord Alton ; 
“nobody could be handsomer than she is; no, pon my honour they 
could not. Do you believe she can be handsomer than Mrs, ——, 
Miss Forbes ?” 

“No, indeed !” said the lady appealed to, rather superciliously. 

“ Mr. Leigh, you know Mrs. , is she handsomer than Miss Le 
Geyt ?” 

“TI am a prejudiced party,” said Philip, laughing. ‘I endorse 
Lady Dunsmore’s opinion.” 

“ Well, we shall see to-morrow.” 

Next day, all in turn made their appearance at the breakfast-table 
before Lady Dunsmore and Constance came. Lady Dunsmore must 
have raised a good deal of curiosity about her, for the ladies were all 
evidently eager to see her. At length they came in together, Con- 
stance looking fresher than the rose in her waist-band, in a white 
dress with blue ribbons. 

“Pon my honour she is a beauty,” said Lord Alton, in an under- 
tone, and Philip smiled to see how much some there were surprised 


at her appearance. She took her introduction to a number of 
strangers without any embarrassment ; sat next to Philip, and made 
a dozen tiny atonements in speech and look for the last night’s injus- 
tice. Lady Dunsmore always chose the breakfast time as the most 
fitting to arrange the programme for the day. 

“T am going to drive into Exeter,” she said, “if any one would like 


” 


to go. 

Three of the party wanted to accompany her—the bezique lady and 
gentleman, and Lady Dyke. ‘“ And what will you do,” she inquired 
of the rest of her guests, “ ride, drive, or shoot ?” 

“T propose,” said Sir William, a very gallant old gentleman, “ that 
we ride in the morning with the ladies, and shoot in the afternoon.” 

This arrangement pleased all. 

“What shall I do, Philip?” whispered Constance; “I have no 
habit, and I cannot ride ?” 

“My dear child, have you opened all your boxes ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Then run and turn them out, and trust me to find you a riding- 
master.” 

An hour later the horses came to the door. Constance came down 
as soon as she saw them, in a blue cloth habit, perfect as to fit and 
style ; a high hat and veil, She gave me again that sense of surprise 
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at her beauty which I had often felt before, yet which always seemed 
new. Philip not being there, she came up tome. “Is he not too 
good ?” she asked. “I had no idea he had bought me this, and he 
has forgotten nothing, not even a whip.” Philip joined us. 

“ Well, madam, have you found your habit ?” 

“Oh, Philip, how good you are to me.” 

“Never mind that now. Which horse are you going to ride ?” 

“T don’t know yet; let me look at them. Oh, what a pretty crea- 
ture!” she exclaimed, on seeing a little chestnut mare rather hidden 
behind the others. ‘“ Who is going to ride her ?” 

“If you will I shall be delighted, Miss Le Geyt; yes, pon my 
word I shall,” said Lord Alton. 

“T should like to,” she said, looking at Philip; “do you think I 
can? I have never ridden before,” addressing Lord Alton. 

“That does not make the least difference; she is as quiet as a lamb. 
Let me just put you on her.” 

“Thad rather Mr. Leigh mounted me,” said Constance, laughing, 
“because I shall be so awkward.” 

She does not look as if she could be awkward about anything,” 
said Miss Vyvyan to me; “how very lovely she is!” 

“Are you sure that I am not taking her away from some one else ?” 
asked Constance of Lord Alton. 

“No, ‘pon my honour. Miss Forbes has ridden her sometimes, but 
there is another mount for her. She is mine, you know; Lady Duns- 
more always lets me bring two.” 

Constance was soon mounted. 
~ “Now I must know her name,” she said. 

“Lady Jane.” 

“Then I hope that Lady Jane and I shall be good friends. She 
seems well disposed; but pray, Philip, keep very close to me.” 

Just then Miss Forbes appeared on the doorstep. 

“ Where is Lady Jane ?” was her first question. Constance being 
somewhat behind the others, she did not at first notice that Lady 
Jane was appropriated. “‘ Why, « am I to ride that thing ?” and when 
she saw Constance on Lady Jane she frowned and coloured. 

“Philip, help me off,” said Constance. “I am sure that Miss 
Forbes always rides Lady Jane.” 

And before Lord Alton could interfere she dismounted, and going 
up to Miss Forbes, said : 

“It was quite by mistake that I took Lady Jane; I did not know 
that you generally rode her.” 

“It does not signify,” said Miss Forbes, coldly. 

“But you must ride her,” continued Constance with pretty polite- 
ness. “I am sure this horse will suit me better, as I have never 
ridden before.” 
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“As Lord Alton has lent you Lady Jane, I cannot think of riding 
her.” 

Lord Alton was perplexed. 

“’Pon my honour,” he said, “I shall be delighted if any lady will 
ride her—Miss Forbes, or Miss Le Geyt, or Lady Dunsmore, or 
any one.” 

A burst of laughter at the idea of Lady Dunsmore on horseback 
interrupted his speech. 

“TI mean Lady Dunsmore or any of her friends—no, not that 
either,” he said stammering, “any friend of Lady Dunsmore’s—that’s it.” 

And still laughing, we rode off, Miss Forbes on Lady Jane, and 
Constance on “that thing.” She had a choice of riding-masters. 
Philip gave way to Sir William, who, much pleased at her conduct to 
Miss Forbes, gave her every direction, and seemed delighted with his 
pupil. A little politeness may be done so gracefully as to gain more 
applause than a good deed; and Constance had no trouble in being 
graceful or polite; it was in her nature so to be. She sowed the 
seed which was ready in her hand, and reaped her harvests of admi- 
ration and love. 

“Shall we canter now ?” asked Miss Forbes of the party in general, 
as we came toa long, level stretch of road ; “this is a good cantering 
ground.” 

“ Stop—stop !” cried Sir William ; “ no cantering, if you please.” 

Miss Forbes looked her displeasure. 

“Please do not allow me to keep every one else at a walk,” said 
Constance. “I am sure Mr. Leigh will be so kind as to take me home 
—will you not, Philip ? or why should I not canter? Am I so back- 
ward ?” 

“The idea of cantering the first day,” said Sir William, “is 
absurd.” 

“Then I will leave you now; perhaps another time I may go 
farther.” 

* No, no; please don’t desert us, Miss Le Geyt. I am sure we 
are delighted to walk with you, and you ride capitally—yes, ‘pon my 
word you do.” 

Constance shook her head. Lord Alton’s compliment was not un- 
deserved ; Constance sat and looked well on horseback. A great wish 
of hers had been to ride, but she had never had an opportunity, and 
now that the chance had come she was delighted. She looked pleased 
and excited; her eyes shone with gratification. Her hair was tied 
back from her face, and fell behind her in a mass of long curls; the 
riding-habit set off her figure—she was a pretty sight. I doubt if 
even Guinevere, when she guided “the rein with dainty finger-tips,” 
was fairer than this young girl. No beauty of form in after-life can 
make compensation for the slight flexible figure of a very young 
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woman. As for Philip, he seemed like one who dreams; he was lost 
to all around but her ; attentive only when she spoke to him, he forgot 
all others, and saw only those lovely eyes, that winning smile. Seeing 
that Constance, with Philip at her right and Sir William at her left 
hand, was quite inaccessible, Lord Alton rode on by Miss Forbes’ side. 
He chose Constance as his subject of conversation. 

Lady Dunsmore was quite right, he stated. Mrs. was not 
nearly so handsome as Miss Le Geyt; she was a perfectly beautiful 
woman. What did Miss Forbes think of her ? 

“JT cannot say that I admire her particularly,” was the curt reply ; 
at which my companion, Miss Vyvyan, smiled so comically that I 
asked her why she felt so much amused. She laughed, but would not 
answer. 

Presently Constance, saying she would detain us no longer, rode 
homewards with Philip; Sir William joined Miss Vyvyan and me; 
Miss Forbes and Lord Alton fell behind. The conversation turned 
on the country, the scenery, &c. Sir William knew it well, and pointed 
out views and places of interest, until we came to a piece of open 
country from which we had a fine view of the sea. We stopped to 
look at it, then all at once he missed the two stragglers. 

“ Where are Miss Forbes and Lord Alton ?” he asked. 

“They have fallen behind ; I daresay they will soon overtake us.” 

“Tf ever a young fellow was a fool, Alton is one!” broke out Sir 
William so heartily that it provoked Miss Vyvyan and me to laughter. 
“His manner irritates me so very much,” he added apologetically. 

“Tthink I heard that he and Miss Forbes were likely to make a 
match—is it true ?” he asked of Miss Vyvyan. 

“The St. Stephens wish it very much ; they are anxious that he 
should marry.” 

“Well, just now he seems more attracted by a brighter pair of 
eyes—Miss Le Geyt’s. What a pretty woman she is! and so charm- 
ing, you seldom meet such beauty and manner nowaday. Who is 
she, Mr. Linton—do you know? And how came she to be ward to 
80 young a man as Philip Leigh ?” 

Philip had said, before we came to Excombe, that if any one should 
be curious concerning Constance, it would be well to relate her 
short history. “If we are silent,” he said, “ people will imagine that 
there is some mystery, and construe it in any way they please. There 
is nothing about her antecedents to be ashamed of. Her mother 
was evidently a gentlewoman. Those who, knowing her story, and 
seeing her, can cast her want of connections at her, are not worth 
considering.” 

So I told Miss Vyvyan and Sir William Dyke the whole story as 
shortly as I could, and found that Philip’s conclusion was a right one. 
Both my auditors were eager in their praises of Philip. 

VOL. XL. .* 
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“ And I am sure,” said Miss Vyvyan, “ that no one can doubt that 
Miss Le Geyt is a lady by birth as well as by education.” 

“T am told,” said Sir William, “that the world has never been so 
wicked as it is now. I do not believe it. Deeds such as those of the 
good—Clemences, I think you said they were called, and of Philip 
Leigh—give the lie to such opinions; and they cannot be very scarce, 
or more notice would be taken of them.” 

“TI do like Mr. Leigh,” said Miss Vyvyan. “He is so quiet 
and gentlemanly, and always seems to know the very thing one 
wants.” 

There was no shooting done that afternoon. It rained in good 
thorough Devonshire fashion, and made the billiard-room the gentle- 
man’s resource. We joined the ladies in the drawing-room about the 
time of afternoon tea. Philip, Constance, and I sat together near one 
of the windows, a little apart from any one else. 

“ How do you get on ?” inquired Philip of Constance. 

“ Oh, very well. Lady Dunsmore is kind. I like her.” 

“ And the other ladies ?” 

“ Miss Vyvyan is pleasant and good-natured.” 

“ And Miss Forbes ?” 

“She is not very good-natured, I fancy. She appears to pride 
herself on her good-breeding.” 

“T thought you liked well-bred people ?” 

“Yes, so I do; and Miss Vyvyan is very well-bred ; but she is 
different from Miss Forbes.” 

“‘T think I can explain the difference,” said I. “ Miss Vyvyan’s 
good-breeding springs from her heart, Miss Forbes’ from her wish to 
succeed in society.” 

“That is it; you are quite right—yes, ‘pon my honour you are,” 
said Constance, with so exact and unexpected a mimicry of Lord Alton 
that laughter was irrepressible. 

“You seem much amused,” said Lady Dunsmore, coming up to us 
teacup in hand. “ What are you laughing at ?” 

“They were laughing at me—yes, ‘pon my honour they were,” said 
Constance in the same tone. 

‘It was bold to mimic Lady Dunsmore’s guest to her face, but so 
drolly did Constance perform it that Philip and I went off into laughter 
again, and Lady Dunsmore joined us heartily. 

“For shame!” she said, as soon as she recovered herself; “ you 
naughty girl! I expect you will mimic me as soon as I leave you.” 

“No, indeed!” said Constance, with her own most charming 
manner; “you are kind to me, Lady Dunsmore, and I never laugh 
at a friend.” 

Three days passed pleasantly away at Excombe. Their course ran 
quietly: a ride in the morning, an afternoon’s shooting, a small 
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dinner party in the evening. The guests were all neighbours, 
country people, concerning whom Lady Dunsmore spoke to me one 
evening : 

« “T know what you are thinking of, Mr. Linton,” she said, coming 
up to a corner where I had established myself one evening, after a 
dinner at which the conversation had not been very brilliant. 

“Indeed, Lady Dunsmore ?” 

“Yes; I see by your face that you think these people stupid, and 
remember what I have so often said about stupid nobodies; but that 
was in London, which makes a difference. These people have been 
my neighbours for years ; their forefathers and mine knew each other 
as I know them. They may not be very clever, but they are kind, 
good people. Perhaps it would be more lively if I brought down my 
company with me, and filled my house with wits and beaux from 
London ; but that would be a slight to my own county and my 
own friends, and I never mean to do it.” She spoke with some 
warmth. 

I answered coolly : 

“You have read my thoughts amiss. I was wondering why Con- 
stance has never sung since we came here, and purposing to ask her 
to do so.” 

“Were you? Then forgive me; I judged wrongly. But about 
Constance’s singing : it is my doing. I am reserving her voice as a 


surprise for my dinner-party and ball. You ‘will only have to wait 
until to-morrow.” 


Cuapter VIII. 
CONSTANCE’S TRIUMPII. 


“ And Pelleas gazing thought, 
Is Guinevere herself so beautiful P’—TENNYSON. 


Tue ball and dinner-party had been delayed until the arrival of the 
Duke of Durham. We had all laughed a little at the anxiety which 
had been manifested about his arrival, the fuss about him which sundry 
persons were pleased to make, and we had speculated a little as ‘to 
what he was like. There were many other guests, both indoor and 
outdoor—as Constance termed those who were to stay, and those who 
were not—expected to dinner; but the Duke entirely overshadowed 
them; no one felt concerned about their arrival. Lady Dunsmore 
was much pleased at his visit ; not that it was unusual. He had been 
the school companion and chosen friend of her younger son when their 
prospects were more equal, and the Duke’s chance of a dukedom was 
far away. Their friendship was only broken by death, and with Lady 
Dunsmore her dead gon’s friend was a great favourite. Their friend- 
7 2 
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ship and esteem were mutual, though they had but few feelings or 
ideas in common. The Duke arrived not long before dinner; he 
was already in the drawing-room when I went in on the dinner-party 
evening, so were many guests, but Lady Dunsmore left the room as 
I entered it. The Duke’s appearance was ordinary, his manner 
devoid of dignity, to conceal or compensate for which he assumed a 
slight pomposity. He was of middle height, wide across the shoulders, 
from which he gradually sloped away to his heels, being thus of a 
triangular figure. His face was rather a good one, the nose being 
long and straight, the eyes small but bright, the complexion reddish 
brown. He wore a heavy moustache of coarse brown hair, and small 
thick whiskers. His head was bald at the top, giving height to a 
forehead naturally low, his hair of a dark brown. So much for his 
external man. From my own observation and that of others I formed 
a pretty clear idea of his character. He was a man of no original 
ideas ; his thoughts were borrowed from many sources, for he was a 
discursive reader and had a good memory. This impressed many 
people with the idea that he was clever; but a good knowledge of the 
man showed that his information might almost always be traced to 
the last book he had read or the last person he had conversed with. 
He repeated his informants’ statements in their very words. He con- 
sidered himself an authority on many subjects, chiefly on sport ; but 
his opinions were more theoretical than practical, and the most 
unlearned sportsman could make as good a bag as His Grace. He 
referred every discussed point to book, and could remember the very 
chapter, page, and often line, where he had read it, in this way 
laying himself open to receive any statement which he saw in print 
as an indisputable one. He was a great talker, and had a trick of 
prefacing his remarks by saying, “ Don’t you know?” ‘To sum up in 
a few words, he was a third-class man, who struggled by external aids 
to appear much wiser than he really was. His age was from five and 
forty to fifty ; he was a widower without children. 

Almost on the stroke of seven the door was thrown open, and Lady 
Dunsmore re-appeared, with her hand on the arm of Constance, who 
walked beside her. If she desired to make an effective entrance for 
her new favourite, she certainly succeeded; her age and dark dress 
served as a background to the girl’s white dress and young fairness; 
they made a good picture of Age and Youth. Lady Dunsmore had 
assumed the old lady many years previously, not advancing in this 
point with our wonderful age, in which nothing is more common than 
to see a faded middle age succeeded by second youth brilliant with 
white teeth, pink and white complexion, and hair unstreaked with 
grey. Such an old age Lady Dunsmore scorned, and never did she 
sneer more bitterly than at these beauties of threescore, or threescore 
and ten. Her own hair was still dark, but she wore over it a cap—no 
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make-believe, but a real cap of rich lace, and invariably dressed in 
black, generally in very handsome silks. This costume suited her, 
and she knew it. Perhaps it might suit many others, if they could 
but be brought to see that*grey hairs cease to be venerable and become 
ridiculous when their colour is artificially concealed, and that old age 
is no longer honourable when found in the paths of vanity. Constance 
wa sin white, and wore crimson fuchsias in her hair and the front of 
her dress. As they appeared, a servant announced dinner. The 
Duke led off Lady Dunsmore, Philip instantly claimed Constance, the 
disappointed Alton consoled himself with Miss Forbes, and I took Miss 
Vyvyan. When we rejoined the ladies after dinner, Sir William 
Dyke immediately proposed whist; two tables were formed, and the 
rest of the company stood about in groups, talking. Lady Dunsmore 
came up to where Constance, Miss Forbes, Miss Vyvyan, and some 
others were standing near the fire-place, and said: 

“ Now we will have some music. Whom shall I ask to favour us 
first ?” 

Miss Forbes, the usual performer, made no direct answer, but 
commenced to take off her gloves. 

“ Constance,” said Lady Dunsmore, “ I shall call upon you.” 

Miss Forbes stared, Constance signified her willingness, and Philip, 
coming quickly forward, offered his arm to conduct her to the piano. 

“TI know your penchant for singing,” said Lady Dunsmore to the 
Duke. 

He smiled, and bowed his little pompous bow. “ But don’t you 
know,” he said, “I like it good ?” 

“ You will be satisfied.” 

Constance walked very coolly towards the piano; she was never 
nervous; not all the empressement which Lady Dunsmore had given 
to her first trial before strangers could discompose her. She drew off 
her gloves, and sat down without any haste; she seemed to ask Philip 
what song she should sing. Then she commenced to play the pre- 
ceding chords of that most lovely song, ‘Sacred Vows.’ At the first 
note of her voice the company began to listen, before she had finished 
one verse they were amazed. From a fair woman it is so natural to 
hear a soprano voice, that the full rich contralto notes were a complete 
surprise. They rose and fell in exquisite cadence, filling the room. It 
was a voice which seemed to bear one away, to carry one with it. The 
piano was at the far-off end of the long room ; this made a perspective 
for the singer, a distance for her voice. Long before she had finished 
we drew near her. When her song was over, when the last words, 
given with an expression of most touching sadness, had ceased, there 
was a moment’s dead silence. Then a murmur of thanks arose from 
all. Constance rose from her seat, but before she could move away 
Lord Alton pressed forwards, and said: 
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“Oh, Miss Le Geyt! do not be so cruel as to go away yet; do give 


us one more song.” 

The Duke said a few words to Lady Dunsmore, and, before Con- 
stance could make an answer to Lord Alton’s request, she led him up 
to her. 

“Constance,” she said, “let me introduce you to the Duke of 
Durham.” 

His Grace bowed low. 

“The pleasure which you have given us is so very great,” he 
said, “ that I am bold enough to hope you will favour us with one 
more song.” 

“Indeed,” said Constance, “ I am very pleased to sing if you like it. 
What shall it be? Have you any choice ?” 

“ If Miss Le Geyt please herself she must please every one else.” 

So she sang again and again, while we all crowded around the 
piano; one devoted whist party kept their seats, but the other, at 
which were Sir William and Lady Dyke, threw down their cards, and 
joined the group around the singer. Song followed song, until Lady 
Dunsmore interposed, declaring that Constance should be taxed no 
longer. Then every one asked for one more, only one more, and Lady 
Dunsmore said : 

“ Sing the first one over again, Constance ; it pleased me better than 
any other.” So she sang it—bewitchingly, beautifully ; as she rang out 
the refrain, Sir William Dyke slowly dropped his hand until he found 
Lady Dyke's, and held it until the song was over. Miss Vyvyan, who 
stood beside me, saw it, and the tears rose to her eyes. As for Philip, 
he stood throughout with one arm on the piano, lost to all around ; for 
him that room held but one person. What wonder ? she was lovely as 
a dream and sang like the Syrens sang of old. Are we so much wiser 
than our forefathers? We marvel that Samson was three times 
deceived, that Paris risked all for the fair face of Helen, and Antony 
demeaned himself for love of Cleopatra. 

The song over, the compliments began ; the Duke's very elaborate, 
Sir William’s very hearty. Constance stood up and received them all 
quietly. When they were over, she turned to Philip. 

“Have you nothing to say ?” she asked him, challenging his praises. 

“ You do not want my thanks after so many,” he answered. 

“ Indeed I do, I want them more than all; I had rather please you 
than every one else.” 

His eyes glowed as he whispered : 

“You have pleased me, Constance, very, very much, more than I 
can tell you.” 

“ How beautifully she sings!” said Lord Alton to Miss Forbes. “I 
never heard such a voice, I feel it all over—yes ‘pon my honour I do. 
Don’t you think she sings wonderfully ?” 
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“ Quite like a professional,” answered Miss Forbes. “I dare say 
she will become one.” 

“What do you mean? That she will sing in public to make 
money ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T don’t believe it—no, ’pon my word I don’t. I would as soon 
believe that I shall do it myself. What can make you think so?” 

“Oh! she has no money,” said Miss Forbes carelessly. 

“But she is Mr. Leigh’s ward.” 

“ And who is Mr. Leigh ?” 

“Lord Lynmouth’s nephew.” 

“A clerk in Somerset House, with nothing but his pay. Really, 
Lord Alton, I see nothing very strange in what I have been saying. 
I suppose Lady Dunsmore wishes that some people should take notice 
of the poor. thing before she appears in public; it is really very kind 
of her.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” he answered, so angrily that the 
colour mounted to his face. “Isay that she is as much a lady as 
you, or any lady here, only she is too handsome and too clever to 
please you.” 

He turned away, and for the remainder of the evening was never 
far from Constance’s side. 

And the next day there was a ball at Excombe, long wished for, 
as all Lady Dunsmore’s balls were. The gentlemen, feeling perhaps 
that their absence might be more acceptable than their presence, 
began shooting in the morning, and stayed out until the afternoon 
was nearly over. I made a tour of the gardens and surveyed the 
place as a whole. ‘The house was only visible on two sides from the 
pleasure-grounds—on the west, where was the entrance, and on the 
south. The entrance was a deep flagged porch, from one side of 
which a long conservatory, opening into the dining-room, ran along 
the house; opposite the door was a small closely-cut lawn, on which 
stood orange and lemon trees in tubs; very fine they were, and the 
pride of the gardener. The front of the house, facing the south, was 
shaded by a verandah along which a fine westeria was trained. A 
gravelled terrace divided this verandah from the lawn, which was very 
long, and sloped away to a high laurel hedge, over which, in the 
vegetable garden, gleamed the roofs of hot-houses and conservatories. 
The top of the lawn was gorgeous with flowers, not geometrically 
arranged, but very well kept; further down, almost in the centre, 
stood a giant horse-chestnut tree, whose branches swept the ground 
on all sides; an entrance had been cut through them, and under their 
shade was a splendid bower, large, cool, and carpeted with grass. 
This Lady Dunsmore called her summer dining-room, and here we 
had luncheon every fine day while I was at Excombe. A long, high 
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hedge of laurel bounded the garden on the east and hid the east and 
north sides of the house. The whole place was gay with flowers, 
bright, and sunny ; here and there openings had been made through 
the surrounding trees, so as to let in views of the sea, which gleamed 
blue and calm. I had surveyed the whole and found it fair, when, 
walking down the lawn for the second time, I meé Constance holding 
a white basket full of bright pink flowers. She came towards me 
smiling. 

“See!” she cried, “what lovely flowers Dawson has cut for me. 
Lady Dunsmore gave me permission to ask for any I wanted, but 
warned me that he was very chary of giving them away; but I 
found him quite generous. Look at this bouquet!” she drew one— 
of pink and white flowers arranged with fronds of fern—from under 
the other flowers ; “and all these besides for my hair.” 

“You are a successful suitor.” 

“And he paid me the finest compliment which I have had since I 
came here. When I thanked them for these, he said: ‘I don’t 
grudge my flowers to you, miss, for you will do them justice.’ Was 
not that fine ?” 

“Very superior indeed !” I said, laughing. 

We strolled up the lawn together. Near the great horse-chestnut 
tree we were joined by Philip, in a brown velveteen shooting-suit. 

“How pretty the place is looking! Well, Madame Constance, 
what have you been doing all day ?” 

“Helping Lady Dunsmore and Miss Vyvyan to decorate the ball- 
room. The servants began doing it, but they made such heavy 
wreaths that we did it over again. It was such fun!” 

“ Have you finished now ?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“Then come and walk up and down with me for a few minutes.” 

“ What shall I do with my flowers?” she said. “They will soon 
fade here in the sun.” 

“Give them to me,” I said, “and I will take them to the house.” 

“ You will not know where to put them.” 

“Yes, 1 know. I will put them in the conservatory among the 
fern-moss; there it is damp and shady ; will that do ?” 

“ Yes, thank you; but be sure you hide them well. I would not 
have them found and handled for anything.” 

As we walked Constance had taken Philip’s arm—it was what she 
always did in London, and always had done since she was a child; 
now she took it quite unconsciously. On a sudden, while she was 
speaking to me, she pulled her hand away. 

“Oh! I forgot!” she said. 

“Forgot what ?” asked Philip. 

“That I ought not to take your arm.” 
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* And why not ?” 

“ Because people here notice such things very much. Only yester- 
day I overheard Miss Forbes say to the bezique lady—I always 
forget her name—how strange it was that I could call my guardian 
by his Christian name.” 

“ What business was it of hers?” said Philip. “I hope you will 
take no notice of such nonsense, Constance.” 

“ But, Philip,” she said, “I thought you would like me, now that I 
am here, to do as these people do.” 

Here I took the basket from Constance’s hand and walked away, 
leaving them to arrange this question as they chose. 

At first Philip and Constance paced quietly up and down; soon 
they grew tired of the lawn and moved away among the trees beyond, 
away out of my sight; but though absent from my eyes, they were 
present in my mind, and once again I wondered how the end would 
be. This time my forebodings were less gloomy. Constance had 
shown herself anxious to please Philip ever since we came to Excombe. 
By every attention and deference in her power, she had striven to 
make him forget her one fit of temper and injustice. Laying aside 
her small imperiousnesses, she exerted herself to please him in every 
way. The imperious princess had changed into the willing child. If 
only it would last—who knew? Perhaps it would. Philip’s continual 
kindness could hardly fail to impress a mind so quick as Constance’s. 
His love was so great that a heart, by nature cold, might well be 
kindled by it ; and why should I judge her heart to be cold? Then 
again, where would she see Philip’s equal? Not in Lord Alton, nor in 
his Grace of Durham; and Constance had keen eyes. I: painted a 
brighter picture, saw Philip happy and Constance contented. But it 
would not do; a mist, a curtain, hid the picture from my sight. One 
moment I saw it quite plainly, the next Philip’s words rang in my 
ears: “ Poor child, she is worldly.” And again a doubt crossed me: 
Lord Alton was for ever by her side; he made no effort to conceal his 
admiration for her ; talking to every one who would listen of her 
beauty, her voice, her manner, and a thousand other perfections. That 
he was in earnest was evident ; he even made efforts to please Philip 
because he was her guardian, and me because I was Philip’s friend. 
A man may admire, however, and yet mean nothing serious; but 
should he really carry his admiration so far as to wish for Constance 
as his wife, what would she do? ‘The coronet and the title, the 
estates and the position, would dazzle her; but no, surely, she could 
never dream of Lord Alton as a husband when she mimicked and 
laughed at him every day. 

Philip, I saw, was drifting nearer and nearer to his fate. He 
struggled no longer with the stream, but floated on, too happy to 
resist. “When we return,” I said to myself, “he will delay no 
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longer—the old life will be over. I doubt if he will wait a single 
day, and, if Constance be willing, there is no reason why they should 
not marry at once.” So I went on, always thinking on this one 
theme, turning it over and over in my mind, looking at it in every 
view ; now making obstacles, then unable to see any; now persuaded 
that such a union could only bring trouble upon them, then certain 
that they would agree and be happy; quite determined, for my part, 
to become the old-bachelor uncle by courtesy, and godfather. Away 
went my thoughts as Philip came in, almost bursting the door open, 
and slamming it after him. His face was wild with happiness. 

“Ned, old fellow!” he cried, “wish me joy! I have asked 
Constance to be my wife, and she has said ‘Yes!’ Oh, blessed little 
word! It should be canonised—a saint among its fellows!” 

I looked at him in wonder ; he seemed beside himself with delight. 

“T could wait no longer; it was maddening me to see those men’s 
admiration and to hear their praises of her. I staked my all on the 
throw, and I have won it. Wish me joy, Ned, wish me joy !” 

I did so, with many hopes for his happiness. His excitement soon 
cooled down, though his quick breath and eager eyes still showed 
traces of it. He tried to talk of prospects, of houses, of income, but 
failed, and fell to praising Constance in a way quite new to him, who 
would, in general, rather commend her for anything than her beauty. 
Now he spoke of little else. ‘The man underwent a transformation: 
his natural quietness of manner had vanished. He, usually so 
reticent, talked incessantly on one theme—Constance, until the 
second dressing-bell drove him from my room. 

I own that after my first astonishment that it was over, that the 
dreaded step had been taken and they were actually engaged, my next 
thought was, how Philip would conduct himself in his great new 
joy before the guests of Lady Dunsmore. I need not have feared : 
Philip came down before dinner as quiet and composed as usual ; 
after the first outward utterance of his happiness he had shut up in 
his heart, there to cherish it, a treasure beyond price. We found 
Constance and Lady Dunsmore alone in the drawing-room. 

“There is time before dinner,” said Lady Dunsmore, as soon as she 
saw us. “Come and see what you think of my ball-room.” 

We went all four together through the hall and passage. I had 
not an idea where the ball-room could be; there seemed no room in 
the house, so far as I had seen it, for such a place. We passed 
through a door which opened on a court surrounded by the kitchens 
and other offices. What was our wonder to find that the court had 
bloomed into a garden! Great myrtles in flower, and stands of 
scarlet geraniums stood all around, varied by foliage plants wonderful 
in size and beauty. The ball-room opened on the court—could I 
believe my eyes? I had always heard that room called the laundry. 
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It looked well: the walls were painted a pale buff; between the 
pictures were brackets of white plaster, on which stood vases, such as 
Italians sell in our streets, wreathed with ivy and holding flowers. 
At the head of the room were a few seats, and on either side of them 
stood great flower-stands, a blaze of colour. The effect was very 
good: we said so, and Lady Dunsmore was gratified. “They say 
that the place is small,” she said, “and old fashioned, yet I think it 
looks well to-night.” 

The court outside had seats arranged among the flowers, and was 
to be lighted with coloured lamps later in the evening. The laundry- 
ball-room had three chandeliers of wood, beautifully trimmed with 
ivy and flowers and holding wax-lights: it really looked like a stray 
piece of Fairy-land. 

“Isn't it lovely?” said Constance. “Oh! I mean to enjoy it so 
much! This is to be the happiest day of my life.” 

If Lady Dunsmore marvelled at her speech, Philip understood it, 
and so did I. 

“ May I not have one flower?” he asked of Lady Dunsmore. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered hastily ; “any one you like.” Something 
amiss had caught her quick eye, and she hurried away to give directions 
concerning it. 

“T will have a piece of myrtle,” said Philip, “ and you shall fasten 
it in, Constance.” He gathered a piece to suit himself, and she 
fastened it into his coat; when she had finished he caught the small 
hands in his strong grasp, and kissed them passionately, again and 
again. Constance looked bewildered. 

“Forgive me, Constance,” he said, dropping them at once; “you 
have made me so happy to-day that I can scarcely take it quietly yet.” 

The dinner-party was smaller than usual that night, consisting 
only of those staying in the house; it was rather amusing, however, 
from a discussion which arose between Lady Dunsmore, the Duke, 
and Sir William. The Duke had been chosen as president of some 
Agricultural Society, and anticipated having to make a speech ata 
large meeting in connection with it. Keeping this fact studiously 
in the background, he set to work to obtain Lady Dunsmore and 
Sir William’s opinions on farming in general, of which he was toler- 
ably ignorant, and on some points in particular on which he wished 
to speak. His mode of obtaining information was peculiar: he stated 
some theory as a fact, listened to their refutation of it, demanded their 
reasons for every statement they made, and took mental notes of the 
same. “Every man before he commences to farm should study the 
best works upon farming, don’t you know; that is the only way to 
obtain an unprejudiced knowledge of the subject.” 

“JT disagree with you there,” said Sir William. “If a book could 
be written describing every farm in the country, it might be worth a 
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man’s while to study it, but what does for land in one situation, is 
unfit for it in another, and soil and aspect differ almost everywhere.” 

“Every good farmer knows the general theory of farming 
thoroughly,” said his Grace authoritatively, after a good deal of con- 
versation on the former subject had passed. 

“Then I must be a bad farmer, which I cannot allow,” said Lady 
Dunsmore. “I neither study works on farming nor understand its 
general theory, but I make the home farm pay for my London 
expenses—a fact of which I am very proud.” 

“Then how would you advise a young man to learn farming ?” 

“Supposing him to have the land to work without any previous 
experience ?” asked Sir William. 

“ Yes.” 

“He must learn by observation. Let him see what grows well on 
land similar to his own and make a trial of it.” 

“‘ Make experiments, in fact ?” 

“ He would soon ruin himself if he began that,” said Lady Duns- 
more, “unless he could afford a large outlay without an immediate 
return.” 

“I do not exactly mean experiments in that style,” said Sir 
William ; “but by observing well how his neighbours manage on 
land like his own, he might make trial of the same crops, by which 
means he could not lose very largely. And, if in time he saw reasons 
why other management would answer, he might make such slow 
changes as would not involve him in any great losses should they not 
succeed.” 

“Ts not that piracy ?” said the Duke, with the air of a man who 
has made a point. All his reverence for the Upper House and here- 
ditary lawgivers could not prevent Sir William from saying: 

“Nonsense. If I seo that turnips answer in Jones’s hill-field, such 
and such a soil, facing such a way, may I not sow turnips in my hill- 
field, soil and situation being similar, or must I sow some other crop, 
because I scruple to take a lesson from Jones ?” 

“Tmitation is the greatest admiration,” laughed Lady Dunsmore. 
“ Jones ought to feel flattered.” 

‘Then you are all in favour of practice rather than theory on that 
point ?” said the Duke summing up opinion number one. “ But about 
leases, don’t you know ”—and so on, and so on. 

Not a month afterwards I saw that Lady Dunsmore and Sir 
William’s opinions, pretty well strung together, had made a good 
effect at the Agricultural Meeting and led to the Duke's being con- 
sidered a light in the agricultural world. There are many thousands 
of people who mistake reflections for lights. 

“ How prosy the Duke is!” said Constance as we sat watching the 
arrivals in the drawing-room, a little out of the way of the crowd; “I 
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am sure he is not much more entertaining than the old farmer at the 
Clemences ; and indeed Lord Alton is almost as bad. And even Sir 
William, when once he begins about land, never knows when to stop. 
What weary people they are!” 

“‘ Why, Constance, I thought you liked them,” I said. 

“T like the way in which they live, their mode of speaking, their 
manners and so on; but they are too much alike.” 

“ And yet,” said Philip, “ each of them has a different story. Should 
you not like to know the history of these people, Constance? They 
may appear very similar, yet each of their lives has had its events, 
its turning-points,' its scenes, its hopes and fears. This is what 
interests me.” 

“Do you mean that they all have histories, like people in a 
novel ?” 

“Nearly all of them. Some of the most common-place people have 
had their parts in romances as strange as any we read. That life 
must be unusually dull which has not had at least one incident worthy 
of note in its course. The multitude of personal histories in print 
are as nothing to the number which have happened ; but people who 
feel these things and live through them, are, for the most part, silent ; 
they keep them hidden in their memories. Would you not like to 
read the hearts of those around you, Constance ?” 

“Not if they are like novels,” answered she, “for I cannot read 
them. I like to know about people’s manners and dresses, but in 
novels they only talk of their feelings.” 

“You might as well judge of a walnut by its shell,” said I, “as of 
persons by their dress.” 

“No,” said Constance ; “people are more like apples than nuts. 
Show me an apple and I will tell you whether I care to eat it ; show 
me a person and I will say whether I care to know her. Now Lady 
Dunsmore is a russet, a little rough outside, but firm and sound 
within. Miss Vyvyan is a gravenstein, with her rosy cheeks.” 

“Go on,” said Philip, much amused ; “class us all—Ned and me 
and Miss Forbes to begin with.” 

“T am not sure about you and Mr. Linton,” she said; “but Miss 
Forbes is like some that Dawson showed me to-day. “ Yes, they’re 
fine to look at,” he said; “ nice colour and all; but just you taste 
them; they’re the sourest things !” 

“Then what is the use of them ?” I asked. 

“Oh, you see, miss, they grow better when they're older; they want 
a deal of keeping.” 

It was time to follow the rest of the company who were leaving for 
the dancing-room, so we went. 

That evening plainly showed that it was not only in partial eyes 
that Constance’s beauty was esteemed uncommon. I was almost sur- 
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prised at the sensation she caused, perhaps because, for a wonder, I 
had not been struck, as I often was, by her appearance. This may 
have been because of her entire independence on dress or externals. 
Pretty and even elegant as her attire was, it added nothing to her 
beauty. I had seen her look as well in the old blue dress which she 
wore in the morning at her school. But I was unique in this respect ; 
every one else was talking of her, admiring her, and wondering who 
she was. I spoke of it to Miss Vyvyan. 

“ Does Constance strike you more than usual to-night ?” I asked. 
“She seems to be making a stir amongst these good Devonshire 
people.” 

“She is certainly wonderfully beautiful,” said Miss Vyvyan ; “ but 
I do not know, as you say, whether she looks better to-night than 
usual ; yet her dress suits her very well; the white shows the beauty 
of her complexion, and those pink flowers are very becoming. Ever 
so many people want to know who she is; I have been asked by a 
dozen at least. Lord Alton is praising her to every one ; see, there he 
is, introducing his mother and sister to her.” They were at the other 
side of the room from us. Lady St. Stephens was a plump, comfort- 
able, and really dignified lady. Lord Alton’s sister was, like himself, 
tall, fair, fashionable, and affected ; his manner at the moment very 
eager ; he seemed most anxious that his friends should see Constance 
with the same favour as he did. 

“What is rather unusual,” said Miss Vyvyan, “the ladies admire 
her as much as the gentlemen. It is seldom the case; our ideas of 
beauty and yours are so different, that I can scarcely ever get a gentle- 
man to agree with me in my opinion of another lady.” 

Perhaps it was not only Constance’s face which attracted so much 
notice; her manner was very pretty and unaffected, even simple ; her 
face so animated, and her enjoyment so evident, that each and all 
added to the spell which she threw around her. Had the dances been 
ten score instead of two, she might have danced them all. Philip 
stood generally near her, but was not dancing. Once I asked him the 
reason. 

‘‘T have tried,” he answered, “ with Constance, but this pain in my 
side came on and knocked me up. Never mind, I am quite contented 
to watch her. Now that I know she is mine, I care not how many 
see and appreciate her. It is even a testimony to my judgment, and 
a triumph to me to have been chosen by one so universally approved 
of.” 

We were up at the end of the room behind one of the great flower- 
stands, unobserved observers of the whole scene, and able to talk 
without being overheard. “I never coveted wealth for myself,” said 
Philip, “but I do for her. She is so fit to enjoy it; now she is in her 
sphere. I must make her as pretty a home as I can, but I wish it 
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were not to be in London, at least not for the whole year. There she 
is, talking to Lady St. Stephens. I almost believe that young Alton 
is in love with her; he follows her all around the room. Poor fellow! 
I pity him if he be.” 

Once for the evening I danced with Constance; it was a set of 
Lancers only ; but even for that, as she saucily informed me, I ought 
to be deeply grateful, for many were envious of me that I had secured 
even one dance. 

“Constance,” said I, as we walked up the room together, “ you must 
let me come and congratulate you.” 

“ Has Philip told you ?” she asked; “and are you really glad ?” 

It might sometimes have been an awkward question to answer, but 
this night she had bewitched me. I said “ Yes,” unhesitatingly. 

“T was half afraid you would not be,” she said. 

“Why ?” 

“ Because, you know, I have half a feeling that you do not consider 
me good enough for Philip. I am not surprised at it, for I know 
myself that he is a man in ten thousand. I feel afraid when I think 
of having him and you as the judges of my actions.” 

“Constance, you must be joking. When was Philip ever else but 
kind to you? And you must think meanly of him and of me to imagine 
that I should attempt to interfere between him and you, or that he 
would allow it for one moment.” 

She smiled. ‘Then you think that I shall satisfy him ?” 

I did not quite see how she drew this conclusion from my words, but 
I said, “ Yes, if you really wish to.” 

“That I do with all my heart.” 

“Then, Constance, you will succeed. If you are bent on making 
him happy, and he is willing to come much more than half way, what 
should keep you from being very happy ?” 

“T hope we may be,” she said. 

After supper, when we again filled the drawing-room, the Duke ad- 
vanced to Constance, and said, with a consciousness that he was speak- 
ing to an audience, and a desire for that effect which was so great a 
consideration to him : 

“Lady Dunsmore has given me permission, Miss Le Geyt, to ask 
you to favour us with one song.” 

Constance was willing ; the Duke offered her his arm and led her 
away. Lord Alton, Philip, Miss Vyvyan, I, and some others followed 
them ; but the rest, preferring dancing to any other amusement, staid 
behind. Constance was a little flushed as she took her seat at the piano. 
After all, a duke is a duke, be he never so prosy, and I suspect his 
compliments had been very impressive on the way from one room to 
the other. She sang, with the bright flush still on her cheek, her 
eyes shining with excitement, the pink flowers glowing in her hair. 
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The childlike grace which was still hers, the white dress, the deep ex- 
pression which she threw into her song, made an impression beyond 
words—there was something spiritual about her when she sang. 
Philip devoured her with his eyes. Deep trust and happiness were 
expressed in his face. No longer doubtful, now that the prize was his 
own, he had perfect rest, undoubting confidence in her. What need 
of jealousy now? had he not her word that she loved him? What 
were these others to her? Shadows, as they were to him. 

Before long the drawing-room filled. Another and another song 
was begged and prayed for. Constance had indeed a triumphant 
evening. Admired, courted, praised, she would have been made of 
ice had she not felt some vanity at her own charms and power of 
winning love and praise. 











